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In Our Next Issue... 


THe JourNAL or Home 
Economics is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home _ Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the mew address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-class matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. 


CIT TO THE RESCUE 


Lack of trained employees and the rapid labor turnover in 
cafeterias of the Lake City Ordnance Plant in Missouri 
posed the problem. And MarTHA SINGLETON, nutrition 
consultant, developed the CIT (Cafeteria Instruction 
Training) to help solve it. She’ll tell about the program 
which now embraces all departments of the cafeteria. 


WOMAN’S WORK MADE EASIER 


What questions should a teacher, an extension worker, 
a research person ask in trying to evolve more efficient 
methods of carrying out common, repetitive, irritating 
household tasks? What help is there in patterns of time- 
motion studies of the engineers? * MAry Loutse COLLINGs 
tells of the Purdue University training meeting last sum- 
mer at which 33 home economists studied these questions. 


TIME-MOTION STUDIES WITH POTATOES 


The most expeditious way to scrub, pare, mash, and scallop 
potatoes was determined in time-motion studies made by 
Mary Ko tt HErner, who will report her findings. 


TEACHING AIDS IN CLOTHES CONSERVATION 


CLARICE Scott will show by word and sketch how teachers 
can use today’s need for making over garments to stimu- 
late the imagination and originality of students. 


ART IN THE WARTIME CURRICULUM 


“College art classes are a necessary part of the training 
of the home economist”’ declares MARY PoLson CHARLTON, 
who then proceeds to show conclusively that least of all 
in wartime should art be neglected either in the public 
school or in the college. 


TRAINING NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


How to train women quickly yet well for emergency work 
in nursery schools will be discussed by HELEN Kocu. 
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If you could fly around 

the world you'd find 

our fighting men enjoying 
Hawaiian Pineapple Products 
in just about every battle 


‘. Zone and training camp 
nt BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND 


It's the convenience, 
keeping quality, and 
nutritive values of Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Products 
: that make them popular 
with the Armed Forces 
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Your blue stamps are intended to give you your full 
share of Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Products after the 
Armed Forces have been supplied. If your grocer doesn’t 
k have them today, try again tomorrow. The matchless 
flavor and sun-ripe goodness of Dole Sliced, Crushed 


and Dole Pineapple Juice are worth waiting for. | 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 4} 
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pargain in food value 
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| 3 
How to make the most of the family’s ration 
° Rix eis i stamps in providing an adequately nourishing 
diet, is a most pressing problem in these wartime 
ha a days of food shortages and rationing. 
ec 
F + alols 2 One point is required for one tall can of Irra- 
= 2 diated Pet Milk or two small cans. Compared 
> Boa “ with what one point will buy in the other types 
of food requiring stamps, Irradiated Pet Milk is 
3} < alain 218 a ‘‘best-buy”’ in many of the nutrients essential to 
ses d di ven bh 
Slel2iSis|2ie2 5 5 an adequate diet. The examples given here are 
z = - = 
representative of the meat, canned fish, cheese, 
butter and other shortenings and evaporated 
< tls a milk, which require ration stamps. 
- = 
In addition to being a bargain in points, 
= Irradiated Pet Milk is also a bargain in money 
id é ii ~isisisisigisi.le because it is generally lower in cost than whole 
milk sold in bottles. 
3 To help you put to practical use this infor- 
a ii 2/$|8ls/e/3/s 3|3 mation about Irradiated Pet Milk, the Home 
3 Economics Department of Pet Milk Company 
S. has ready for distribution a collection of quantity 
recipes called “43 Recipes Serving You are 
3 welcome to copies for teaching purposes. 
Home Economics Department, 
PET MILK COMPANY 
i elalzisigisisisis 1448k Arcade Bldg., St Louis(1), Mo. 
Please send me, free of charge, cop- 
ies of “43 Recipes Serving 50,” and 
copies of the Chart compiled to 
e|ry/elele/s Sho show the comparative values of foods 
in relation to their stamp values. 
I teach (subjects) _in school (grade) 
= 3 $ Name 
; (Fill in completely. Offer liraited to residents of Continental U.S.) 
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BASIC SOURCE MATERIALS 


Each of these titles is a genuine contribution to the science of 
homemaking. Written by outstanding authorities in their 
fields, you will find them to be dependably accurate, clearly 
and carefully written, and profusely and explicitly illustrated. 
Write today for complete information! 


BETTER DRESSMAKING 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
256 pages List Price $2.40 


HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY 
By Anne Pierce 
122 pages List Price $1.20 
THE WAY WE WASH OUR CLOTHES 
By Eleanor Ahern 
160 pages List Price $1.60 
HOME DECORATION 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
164 Pages List Price $2.00 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Do You Have Your Copy THE KITCHEN aa 
= TABLES |||IN WAR 
of VALUES UCTION 
“VAL By BRADLEY by Helen Hill, 
Entirely Revised 
This truly monumental, practical cov- .27 This pamphlet is a “working tool” 
erage of vitamin and mineral factors in the for cooking and nutrition classes, for 
diet must be examined to appreciate the rea- home economics courses, for demon- 
sons for its brilliant record of sales to home economists. stration centers 
Order while it’s still in stock: we’re fast running out ; . 
despite every precaution. Cloth, $3.50. . . . 25 copies for $2; larger quantities at 
Also, you will want to check your supplies of MEAL special discounts 
PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE ($2.00) or its = 
abridgement, THE TABLE GRACES (90 cents) by . .. Send for YOUR copies today. 
McLean...more and more popular for clarity and 
liability in treatment of serving problems and 
American home without servants. . . PUBLIC AFF AIRS 
And remember, there’s an up-to-date, 1942 edition of 
Lester’s HISTORIC COSTUME ($3.50) freshly illus- 
attractively authentic than ever. COMMITTEE, IN 
For Assured Service Order Direct 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS by oe Plaza, 
Peoria 3, Illinois ew York (20), N. Y. 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM'S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (irsime Edivion) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 

a“ 


ga 
; orn famous Chatham Informa- 


tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! | 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St, New York, N. Y. 
Please send ...... free copies of “‘How to Buy Blankets Intelligentiy” (#artime Edition) 
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‘Uanguard T. hinking in Nutritional Economics 


youthful America is grow- 
ing up to her food responsibilities. 
With each day of wartime struggle 
and strategy . . . with each plan for 
better post-war living. . . 
tion grows that if ever we are to ap- 
proach our ideal of an adequate diet 
for all of our people, we must learn 
to produce, distribute, and use foods 
more intelligently . . . less wastefully. 

Fortunately, American scientific 


the realiza- 


Nutritious NUCOA:- 


(In writing to 


thinking and research have advanced 
far into this field of food economics. 
The intensive study of vitamins in the 
last two decades has thrown much new 
light—not only upon the essential 
factors of an ideal diet, but upon prac- 
tical means of bringing the essentials 
within the reach of all income groups. 

Modern margarine fortified with 
Vitamin A is an outstanding example 
of the application of such thinking. 


. a dependable 
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And it is the wastefulness of prejudice 
against this valuable low-cost food 
that many eminent nutritionists to- 
day deplore. For good margarine is a 
wholesome food which can be produced 
and distributed at a lower cost than 
butter to furnish the nutritive values 
which are the function of Group Seven 
in the balanced “Basic 7” daily diet. 
Margarine furnishes the same kind of 


the above facts of margarine’s nutri- 
tive value. If, however, you have not 
used Nucoa in your own home, you 
may not know how pleasing in taste 
and texture Nucoa is. When you serve 
it at your own table, you will under- 
stand why so many who try Nucoa 
first in order to save money, or ration 
points, continue to serve it for pure 
eating pleasure. 


“‘stick-to-the-ribs”’ food energy which 


butter does—and in which so many 
low-income diets have been found 
deficient. And margarine —with its 
laboratory-controlled fortification—is 
actually a more dependable year-round 
source of Vitamin A than butter is! 
The makers of Nucoa realize that 
the professionally trained readers of 
this magazine may be familiar with 


A Product of THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


source of VITAMIN A q 


WHY NUCOA IS SO DELICIOUS 


From American farms exclusively 
come Nucoa’s chief ingredients—pure 
vegetable oils churned in fresh pasteur- 
ized skim milk. Nucoa was the first 
margarine to use only American vege- 
table oils and to achieve the smooth- 
churned, spreadable texture so different 
from old-time margarines. It was also 
the first margarine to be fortified with 
added Vitamin A. 


Scientific research and control in one 
of the best equipped food laboratories in 
the world give Nucoa its dependable uni- 
formity ...in Vitamin A value. . . food 
energy... digestibility. . . tempting taste 
and texture. 102 tests (54 on the oil alone) 
are made daily. 


The delightful freshness of Nucoa 
spoils regular users for other spreads. 
Nucoa is freshly made the year around, 
on order only. There is no ‘‘storage’’ 
Nucoa. 

US 


DAILY FOR GOOD NUTRITION 
This food imc luded in 
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Washington News... 


@ Paging high school home economics teach- 
ers who for 2 years have run the school cafeteria 
or lunchroom, college teachers of foods or 
nutrition or institution management, home 
economists with 2 years’ experience in nutrition 
work in social services or public health agen- 
cies! The Army is bidding for you for Army 
dietitians. On Oct. 4, six-month intensive 
course announced to qualify you for such jobs. 
Pay during training: $1440 & $312 overtime, 
less quarters & subsistence. After training: 
second lieutenancy, $1800, quarters, & $21 a 
month toward subsistence. Write Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


@ Don’t count on any substantial increase in 
output of consumer goods made from critical 
materials in 1944, or before European war ends. 
As soon as steel, etc., is freed for nonwar uses, 


Brownlee, new deputy administrator-in-charge 
of-prices, has reputation for ability and for 
courage in carrying through unpopular policies. 


@ Office of Civilian Requirements has allo- 
cated materials for a ‘‘victory watch,” priced at 
$4 and $8, to make it unnecessary for those 
needing watches to pay exorbitant prices for 
Swiss models or buy on black market. 


@ Latest figure as to number of persons in 
USA with fixed incomes: 20 million. That 
doesn’t include count of persons dependent on 
the ones receiving the income. 


@ Latest figures as to excess of “disposable 
income” (what’s left after fixed costs such as 
rent are met) over available consumer goods & 
services: $37 billion in 1943 as compared with 


these have priorities in order named: mining $27 billion in °42. Potentially dangerous bi 
industry, railroads & trucking firms, public money, especially in view of findings from pub- st 
utilities, petroleum business. Transportation lic opinion surveys: that people don’t under- w 
equipment so scarce & run-down that manu- stand how & why prices rise, what the federal 
facture of trucks will be stepped up sharply government is doing to try to hold prices down, 
in 1944, how their own actions can force prices up—or it 
down. Moral: tremendous educational job an 
@ Manufacturers and retailers of stoves, ra- needed. Only by continued vigilance & re- he 
tioning of which began last August, are turning — straint can cost of living be held down. m 
heat on federal agencies to take stoves off ra- - 
tion list, arguing war is almost over anyhow. @ Uniform price control for all types luggage -_ 
Chances of success slight. Diversion of criti- ordered Oct. 11. Manufacturer must fasten mi 
cal metals from war production might mean to luggage ceiling price tag, which can’t be act 
needless loss of American lives. Too many removed ’til article is delivered to consumer. we 
business concerns, too many civilians now press a 
for business-as-usual. Home economists will | @ Congress has ok’d emergency appropriation = 
have increasingly hard time to get people to of $18,600,000 to finance maternity & infant of 
save & conserve. care for wives & babies of servicemen in 4 low- ma 
est grades up to July 1, ’44. Only 4 states to ma 
@ With businessmen in all strategic posts in date have submitted no plans to Children’s kne 
Office of Price Administration, no change seen Bureau, so as to get their share of funds, shoul- ma’ 
in trend toward ever more foods under dollar-_ der their share of responsibility for these rea 
and-cents ceilings, more items under orders to women: Colorado & Texas (both working on sigt 
conform to minimum specifications. Agency plans) and Louisiana and North Dakota SESS 
shows sincere effort to do better job of writing (which apparently have made no move to do oe 
we 


orders, making them clear & simple as possible, 
yet not jeopardize price controls. James F. 


so). Average monthly case rate now: 20,000 
to 25,000. 


ourna of 
Some Economics. 
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Tall Towers from Sharp Stones 


ESTHER Mc GINNIS 


Dr. McGinnis teaches family life education at State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York; is on the Buffalo War Council 
Nutrition Committee and supervises the work of 39 girls in the 
cily’s private nursery schools and public school child care 


centers. 


This is a cutting of her talk given at Saratoga 


Springs at the state home economics association meeting in May. 


O many things are happening today to 

families and to young people that it 
behooves the home economist to try to under- 
stand and to help in every way possible. 


When Dad Is Gone 


When the father leaves the family, too often 
it begins to deteriorate. Meals, schedules, 
and morale are warped when Dad isn’t coming 
home. Harassed by nagging problems, some 
mothers become afraid and lonely; others, 
reckless and neglectful. There is evidence of 
increased sex delinquency and drinking among 
married women whose husbands are away in 
service, or working in war centers, or even 
working on a different shift. 

On the other hand, Dad’s absence may result 
in increased steadiness and closer dependence 
of family members on each other so that he 
may be proud of them when he returns. Each 
may work harder to preserve the home that he 
knew for him ‘‘to come home to.” And each 
may have a sense of contributing something 
real to the war effort. One seven-year-old lad, 
sighing deeply from fatigue after an all-day 
session in the garden, said, “We certainly 
helped the government a lot today—didn’t 
wer?” 


When the Family Is Transplanted 


Jobs have taken many families into new and 
crowded environments, breaking ties with 
friends and neighbors. One little boy told his 
teacher, “Our dog got so homesick he was sick 
and had to be sent back. I’m homesick and 
sick, too, but I have to stay because Daddy’s 
here working to win the war.” 

Trailer families, parents working at night 
and sleeping in the daytime, four or five fami- 
lies in a house made for one—these are not 
uncommon. Adolescent girls marry and set 
up homes in one room or go away near a camp 
and do co-operative housekeeping with other 
young couples. 

Are we helping these families to meet the 
conditions they struggle with, or are we going 
on teaching foods and clothing in the usual 
way? 


When Mother Works 


One of today’s most controversial problems 
is that of the mother working on a full-time job. 
Pearl Buck says that the man and the child 
have already left the home. Now the woman 
is leaving too. She is pulled on by many forces 
of public opinion. War agencies say she must 
work if we are to win the war; industry says 
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that the flexible young woman learns more 
quickly and produces more and that it must 
have her whether she has young children or not. 
Churches and social agencies warn her not to 
break up her home and neglect her children. 

But work in a war industry has glamor and 
brings a sense of contributing to the national 
effort. The money is a real factor in many 
homes after years of debt and skimping or of 
dependence on welfare agencies. It helps to 
protect the family against an after-war slump, 
to pay for homes, to educate children, to keep 
up with the increased cost of living, and to 
supplement the low pay of men in service. 

Some women, of course, want to get out of 
the home. They are bored and restless, un- 
happy and thwarted. They love the excite- 
ment of the job, the daily contacts with people, 
the feeling of serving in a way recognized by 
the community. Many of these women will 
keep their jobs and continue to work after the 
war is over. When the wife or mother is on a 
full-time job, homemaking changes and be- 
comes more co-operative with many short cuts 
and new methods. Is home economics ready 
to help with the new kind of home and family 
life emerging from these changes? 

Sex antagonism is heightened today. Men 
resent the women taking their jobs, their 
clothes, and as one boy said, ‘‘Now they are 
going to win the war for us!” Perhaps home 
economists can help educate boys and girls for 
each other instead of increasing the rivalry 
which is at the base of so much marital un- 
happiness. 

Where the Money Goes 

The danger of inflation is upon us; yet how 

many women see the relation between that 


danger and buying the new hat which is so 
becoming? “I can well afford itnow. I have 


plenty of money.” Loan departments of 
banks say that loans and debts are not being 
paid, that money is going elsewhere. 

Someone saw a little five-year-old with a bag 
of candy walking slowly down the street with 
her head held high, throwing her candy piece by 
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piece into the gutter, acting the little princess 
who has plenty more where that came from. 

Adolescents are earning $30 to $60 a week, 
many of them more than their fathers ever 
earned, and have as yet no sense of responsi- 
bility for the use of that money. Young mar- 
ried women are spending a dollar a day per 
person for food and question whether they can 
keep their husbands well fed on less. 

Families on set incomes, on the other hand, 
have less to spend than in prewar days and are 
facing a complete revision of their standard of 
living, losing homes and cars, even facing 
poverty and hard times. 

Taxes, bond and stamp buying, savings and 
insurance have become vital subjects for home 
economics classes. 


Our Restless Youth 


Boys and girls are restless. Thousands are 
leaving school; others are going into unpro- 
tected jobs after school and on Saturdays and 
are getting out from under family protection. 
There is money to squander, drink is available, 
and supervision is slight. Many who are not 
wage earners are resentful that parents are 
leaving them home jobs which these parents 
don’t want to do themselves. 

Tardiness, absenteeism, defiance of author- 
ity, outbreaks of destructiveness, loafing, and 
disinterest are rising sharply. Teachers must 
be real persons playing their own part in the 
community and in the national effort if they 
are to challenge these students and hold their 
interest. 

Boys and girls are marrying hastily and very 
young. Many are recklessly experimenting 
with sex. Some of the girls who are afraid 
that they may never marry are snatching at 
all possible experiences. “It’s patriotic to do 
what a soldier wants you to do!” And unless 
schools deal with real life, with the situations 
youth faces, they will lose their influence just 
as parents have. 

Everyone has a time problem. Women try 
to do all that they did before plus the activities 
which a war adds to their schedule. Yet many 
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are trying to do still other things—to the detri- 
ment of their stomachs and nervous systems. 
Fatigue accumulates; people get more and 
more tired. Out of this situation perhaps 
women can learn to make choices, to put their 
time and energies into activities which are 
worth doing and personally rewarding instead 
of weakly giving in to the persons and jobs 
which apply the most pressure. 

One woman recently said to her assistant, 
an overworked dietitian, “Why don’t you 
learn tosay no? After you’ve said it once it’s 
much easier to say it again.” 

Learning to make plans ahead so that one 
goes smoothly and easily from one job to 
another or keeps several in the air at once 
reduces tension and fatigue. Since it takes 
more time just to keep the home clean and 
livable, the family well fed, something else has 
to give way. 

In the air today are many tensions which 
affect all of us. Emotions are near the surface. 
Music, the flag flying in the wind, the sayings 
of little children bring tears to our eyes and 
lumps to our throats, or we snap at somebody 
because we can’t stand the pressure of our own 
feelings. 

Talking out feelings freely helps, as also do 
laughter and fun, singing and playing together, 
reading out loud, hard physical exercise, gar- 
dening, and good times together. Facing 
what we are afraid of and together making 
plans to meet it scare the bogey man away and 
bring a measure of peace and security in the 
midst of fear and chaos. 


Whence Comes Help? 


These are some of the problems which home 
economists need to understand so as to help 
women and girls, men and boys grapple with 
them. But—what are our sources of help? 
Where can we find the courage to keep our- 
selves going, the serenity to face the turmoil in 
our own lives, let alone finding enough to help 
other people solve their problems? 

First, what are our own personal means of 
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release, our sources of security? Each of us 
must find her own and then make time for 
them. For some it may be gardening, music, 
poetry, or books such as Erskine’s philosophical 
new book on The Complete Life or Fosdick’s 
On Being a Real Person or Saint Exupery’s 
Wind, Sand and Stars with its emphasis on 
human needs and relationships. Or it may be 
religion and the church, or just puttering 
around the house finding “eternity framed in 
domesticity.” 

We need to cherish the little things which 
bring beauty, satisfaction, and peace—the deep 
blue of Mexican glass with the sun shining 
through it, placed on yellow table mats at the 
breakfast table; the fire singing its little song 
of aspiration and hope; the green grass of 
velvety lawns, soft and shaded by tall trees in 
the sunlight; the smell of cookies, spicy and 
appetizing; the smile of a friend across the 
room; a good meal with coffee; smoking and 
conversation in the wee small hours; ‘“‘chil- 
dren’s faces looking up, holding wonder like a 
cup.” 

We need to search out the values which make 
life worth living, to cultivate an abiding faith 
in the progress of mankind in its long, slow 
struggle upward—and a conviction that what 
we do is part of that progress even though it 
seems slow and wearying and terrible. 

Morale has to do with individual attitude in 
a group endeavor. The first ingredient of high 
morale is the individual’s possession of a solid 
set of convictions and values which for him 
make life worth living. 

Perhaps Christopher LaFarge expresses in 
his book Each to the Other the basic philosophy 
which we should have when he says: 


;.. There is no happiness 

Sure to the grasp, but sorrow and grief are sure. 
Yet we persist, and persisting manifest 

That joy is in the struggle, that we can build 

Tall towers of sharp, small stones that cut our feet: 
From towers such as these the world looks large, 
And strangely beautiful, yes, and strangely sweet 
And still to be desired. 


America’s Food Program 


ORIS V. WELLS 


Mr. Wells, chief program analyst in charge of prices and market 
work at the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, here analyzes 
the food situation, economic controls, and the outlook ahead. 


ODN scan farmers are now har- 


vesting the crops which will serve as the basis 
of our food supply during the coming winter 
and spring, while the War Food Administra- 
tion has announced the general outline of the 
farm program for 1944 and is now at work, 
with the assistance of farmers and the Con- 
gress, in developing this program in detail. 


Food Production, 1943 


Food production in 1943 is at a record level. 
This is the fourth year since the beginning of 
World War II, and in each of these four years a 
new food production record has been es- 
tablished. Although crop production will be 
somewhat smaller than in 1942, the combined 
production of food crops and livestock is now 
estimated at almost 5 per cent above that for 
1942 and 32 per cent above the average for the 
period 1935-1939. 


Outlook for 1944 


Food supplies during the year ahead should 
be about the same as in 1943. In fact, much 
of the food which we will consume during the 
coming year is already produced and is now 
being harvested. Livestock now on hand 
should supply as much meat as in 1943 and the 
production of milk, eggs, and poultry should 
not be greatly changed. 

The general food production program, as an- 
nounced, sets a goal of 380,000,000 acres in 
farm crops for 1944 as compared with about 
364,000,000 in 1943. Given average or normal 
yields, food production should increase for the 
fifth consecutive year in 1944. 


Food Consumption, 1943 


As everyone knows, our total food produc- 
tion must now be divided between several 


“claimant” groups—civilians, the armed forces, 
Lend-Lease, and foreign relief. Most of our 
food still goes to feed civilians. But in 1942 
about one-eighth of our total food was used by 
the armed forces or shipped abroad, chiefly 
via Lend-Lease; these same sources will 
account for about one-fourth of our food in 
1943, 

Average per capita civilian food consumption 
is now about the same as the average for 1935- 
39, though consumption of some foods, of 
course, has changed. In general, per capita 
consumption of flour and other grain products, 
lean meat, and perhaps fresh vegetables is 
about the same; that of fish, butter, cheese, 
condensed and evaporated milk, fresh and 
canned fruits, canned vegetables, and sugar is 
smaller; and that of fluid milk, fats other than 
butter, fresh citrus fruits, potatoes, dry beans, 
and eggs and poultry is greater in 1943 than 
in 1935-39. 

Apparent per capita consumption is sum- 
marized in terms of relative nutritive values in 
the table. The nutritive content of the 
average diet available in 1943 was slightly 
better than the average diet during 1935-39 
although perhaps not quite so good as diets 
during 1941 and 1942, when food consumption 
in America was at an all-time high. 


Problems Ahead 


It must, of course, be realized that there are 
today two or three main objectives of wartime 
food management. One of these is to main- 
tain or increase food production so that we 
shall be able to give civilians an adequate diet, 
feed our armed forces, and send substantial 
quantities of food to our Allies abroad. The 
others are to assure equitable distribution of 
the supplies available to consumers and to 
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America’s Food Program 


stabilize prices, especially food prices at retail, 
in order to allow other prices, including wages, 
to be stabilized. 


Inflation vs. Control 


There is, of course, continuing concern with 
the general problem of inflation. One of the 
chief symptoms of inflation is the rapid move- 
ment of prices toward or up to an abnormally 
high level, and there are some who seem to 
believe that such a general upward swing would 
best serve our war effort. They argue that 
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the accompanying “regimentation” would be 
traded for speculation, unrestrained hoarding, 
a cruel squeezing of necessities and savings 
away from workmen and families with average 
or below average incomes; and wages, real 
estate values, and the cost of war materials 
would all swing sharply upward. 

Asa result, it is now accepted that we do not 
want general price inflation and that some 
rationing is necessary until at least some of the 
men, materials, and equipment now needed to 
service the war front can be released. 


Relative nutritive value of apparent civilian per capita consumption of food:* average 1935-39; annual 1940-43 


maneat 1940 1941 1942 1943 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
100 104 107 105 101 
100 105 107 107 106 
100 108 108 106 103 
Carbohydrates. 100 102 108 105 98 
100 104 106 107 106 
100 104 104 106t 106t 
100 105 105 106 102 
eee 100 105 105 105 100 
| 100 1060 107 | 109 109 


* Calculations of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
¢ Calculations for 1942 and 1943 include allowances for enriched bread. Without enrichment, relative values 
for 1942 would be: iron, 104; thiamin, 106; niacin, 106; and for 1943: iron, 103; thiamin, 104; and niacin, 103- 


rising prices not only stimulate production 
but also ration goods between different con- 
sumers, as consumers will ordinarily bid 
against one another until the values of goods 
available in the market are equal to the 
amounts which consumers are willing or able to 
spend. That is, they say, price control and 
consumer rationing could be dropped. 
Actually, of course, such arguments are 
oversimplified. Production in general might 
be increased, but what is wanted is production 
of war goods and the necessities at as reasonable 
a cost as can be achieved. -Rising commodity 
prices would certainly ration goods, all goods 
—but to whom? Price control, rationing, and 


After all, average per capita income has 
about doubled since 1935-39, and though taxes 
have increased, consumers still have far more 
to spend than there is goods to buy, especially 
since some of our food must now be shared with 
others and since such durable goods as auto- 
mobiles are no longer being made. 

Although further general increases in prices 
are not desirable, there are cases where in- 
creases in returns to producers of specific 
commodities are needed if production is to be 
obtained. In such cases, a decision must be 
reached as to whether the necessary increase in 
returns to the producers should be allowed 
through (a) an increase in consumer prices 
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which will either directly or indirectly affect 
the cost of living, or through (b) some subsidy, 
supplementary payment, or other device 
financed by the government. 

Any increase in the cost of living, especially 
increases in food prices, serves as an argument 
for increased wages, which will in turn cause 
further increases in the costs of commodities 
used by civilian consumers as well as in the 
costs of war materials to the government. On 
the other hand, the use of subsidies or other 
devices does not increase direct costs to con- 
sumers, although it does, of course, also add 
to the national debt. 

In general, farm and food prices were allowed 
to increase from the relatively low level pre- 
vailing in the fall of 1939 until the spring of 
1942. Since that time, the effort has been to 
stabilize both wages and the cost of living, and 
among other things the President’s “hold-the- 
line” order of April 8 specifically directs that 
no further increases in farm or food prices 
which affect the cost of living shall be allowed 
beyond such increases as may be specifically 
required under the terms of the Anti-Inflation 
Act approved October 2, 1942. That is, every 
effort must be made to increase or maintain 
food production without further increasing the 
cost of living (as measured by an index in which 
food prices are given a 41.8 per cent weight). 


Labor and Equipment 


Farm production is today as much de- 
pendent upon farmers’ obtaining sufficient 
labor, farm machinery, fertilizer, and supplies 
generally as it is upon the price situation. 
This is also true for processing; without ade- 
quate labor, supplies, and means for storing 
and transporting the products concerned, farm 
production cannot be effectively utilized. 

So far, both farmers and food processors have 
done an excellent job. Currently farmers are 
recognized as essential workers for draft de- 
ferment where certain standards as to size of 
operations are met; many farm workers have 
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been brought in from the Bahamas and 
Mexico; and volunteer workers are being 
utilized. Farmers and their families are work- 
ing longer hours and concentrating upon the 
most essential tasks. Altogether, fewer people 
are employed in agriculture in 1943 than 
were employed in 1935-39. The needs of 
agriculture for steel and other basic raw 
materials are also recognized and allocations 
for such uses are now being made on the same 
basis as allocations for other war uses are 
worked out through the War Production 
Board. 


Feed and Livestock 


Farmers, food processors, and the War 
Food Administration are constantly faced with 
the problem as to which crops, which classes of 
livestock, or which products are most needed. 
Acreages available for cultivation, feed sup- 
plies, and facilities are limited. 

Some of the more difficult problems in this 
field relate to livestock and feed. When the 
drive to increase food production first began, 
livestock numbers were at a low level and 
there were considerable amounts of surplus 
feed. But numbers have been increased, es- 
pecially of hogs and chickens, until we now 
have enough livestock on hand to consume all 
the feed which we can produce, and even this 
will require efficient use of the available feed. 
That is, feed supplies and requirements must 
be balanced, and any further increases in live- 
stock production will be difficult to achieve, 
especially if we are to maintain any feed re- 
serves against a possible drought. 

Some people feel that this situation calls for 
a rather marked shift toward a “vegetable 
diet.” The food production program, how- 
ever, calls for all the livestock and resulting 
products—milk, eggs, and meat—which can 
be produced after assuring enough food grains 
and staple crops such as rice, dry beans, po- 
tatoes, and oilseeds to see that any reasonable 
needs can be met. 
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Wartime Aid to School Lunches 


ROWENA SCHMIDT CARPENTER 


and MARGARET MARCO MORRIS 


Mrs. Carpenter is in the nutrition division, Mrs. Morris in the 
community programs division, of the nutrition and food conserva- 
tion branch of the Food Distribution Administration in the USDA. 


Cr school lunches occupy 


a prominent place in the wartime food and 
nutrition program. Most logical this is, since 
the school lunch program not only contributes 
to the good nutrition of children but is also an 
important food distribution device. In pass- 
ing the agricultural appropriations bill Con- 
gress therefore included funds for the Food 
Distribution Administration to use in helping 
communities provide food for school lunches. 

The challenge to home economists, school 
officials, teachers, parents—all pulling together 
to see that children are wisely and well fed 
during the noon hour at school—constitutes a 
co-operative community undertaking with A-1 
priority. Granted that the school feeding pro- 
gram for the most part furnishes only one meal 
a day during the school week—about 22 meals 
a month out of a total of 90—it has the ad- 
vantage of being a systematic setup for reach- 
ing a large number of children between early 
childhood and late adolescence. For many 
children, especially in wartime, the school 
lunch may be the best if not the only meal 
in the day. 

To help communities accept the challenge 
that the school lunch program offers, FDA 
funds are available to reimburse sponsors up 
to specified amounts for the cost of food. 
Briefly, this is the plan: FDA designates a 
wide variety of foods for which it will make 
reimbursement. Local sponsors organize their 
program, enter into agreements with FDA, 
, and buy food from local farmers or merchants. 

At the end of the month, they make a claim 
based on their purchases of foods from the 
specified list. The maximum payment of FDA 
is based upon the type of lunch served and the 
number of children benefited by the lunch. 


It is estimated that FDA assistance will pro- 
vide approximately 60 per cent of the cost of 
the food required to serve one nutritious meal 
each day. 

Applications of schools and child care cen- 
ters most in need of help will receive first con- 
sideration. The community is responsible, 
as it should be, for the rest of the food cost and 
other costs (such as for labor and supervision) ; 
necessary funds may be furnished by state and 
local agencies, or by civic groups. 


Type Lunches Defined by FDA 


In the interest of the good nutrition of chil- 
dren, the FDA encourages the serving of a 
well-rounded noon meal by offering maximum 
reimbursement for the “Type A Lunch.” 
The maximum payment is nine cents for each 
child served the Type A Lunch, which must 
consist of at least one-half pint of fresh whole 
milk as a beverage; a two-ounce serving of a 
protein-rich food; one cup of vegetables or 
fruit, or one-half cup of each; one or more 
slices of bread made of whole-grain or en- 
riched flour or cereal; two teaspoons of butter, 
or of margarine with added vitamin A. 

This list will provide a complete lunch that 
meets from one-third to one-half of the day’s 
food requirements. It may be served as a 
“one-dish meal plus”’ (a stew or casserole with 
raw vegetable sticks or a fruit, the milk, and 
bread and butter), or in meals of other patterns 
suggested in the FDA agreement. It may bea 
hot orcold lunch. The important point is that 
it must include the kinds and amounts of food 
specified. 

As some schools or child care centers may 
not at first be able to meet the requirements of 
the Type A lunch, reimbursement is also of- 
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fered for a Type B lunch which is less adequate, 
nutritionally speaking. 

The Type B lunch (maximum payment 6 
cents) includes half as much of a protein-rich 
food, half as much of a vitamin-and-mineral 
rich vegetable or fruit, and half as much of a 
fat rich in vitamin A. The milk and bread 
are the same in the two lunches. It is sug- 
gested that the amount of bread be decreased 
or increased to take care of the energy require- 
ments of children of different ages in either 
lunch. 

Sponsors can obtain much more detailed 
information about these lunches, including 
patterns and menu plans to carry them out, 
and also application and agreement forms, 
through a state or regional office of the FDA, 
or by writing to the FDA in Washington, D. C. 


How Home Economists Can Help 


“The sky’s the limit” in the contribution 
that the home economist can make to a pro- 
gram of this kind. She may encourage the 
sponsor to take advantage of the full payment 
by showing how a Type A lunch can be served 
with little or no additional equipment and 
labor over that required for the Type B lunch. 

She may develop innumerable menus which 
meet Type A or B requirements. Through 
these menus, she may show how the school 
lunch can make the fullest use of local and 
seasonal abundances, suggest suitable alter- 
nates for scarce foods, and work out a wise 
distribution of ration points. 

In helping school lunch managers make the 
best use of their blue points, she may interpret 
the new OPA ruling that permits schools to use 
far more generous amounts of noncommercially 
processed fruits and vegetables than was pos- 
sible last year. Under this action, Amend- 
ment 38 to OPA General Ration Order 5, 
schools will still be charged for these foods at 
the current point value for home-processed 
fruits and vegetables (generally 4 points per 
pound or 8 points per quart) but for any one 
item such as home-canned tomatoes or beans, 
the charge will not exceed 10 per cent of the 
total points the school received within its last 
allotment period. In practice, this ruling will 
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allow for the use of considerably more home- 
and community-canned foods and still leave 
blue points for commercially-processed fruits 
and vegetables if the variety of home-processed 
kinds is limited. The home economist who 
acquaints herself with the details of this 
amendment can offer valuable service to the 
schools and charitable institutions in her 
community. 

The home economist may also emphasize 
the strategic part the school lunch program 
can play in nutrition education—in stimulating 
children to want to eat the right foods, in 
teaching food values, good food habits, and a 
liking for a variety of both familiar and un- 
familiar foods. She may point out how this 
will carry over into the home. 

She may work out recipes to use home- 
canned foods in a variety of simple, appetizing 
dishes for the noon meal at school. She may 
check her own and other quantity recipes to 
see that they will allow for servings that meet 
FDA requirements for the protein-rich and 
the vegetable and fruit requirement. 

As new foods such as soybeans and peanut 
products come on the market to help meet the 
need for protein in the wartime civilian diet, 
she can make sure that the lunchroom manager 
has access to workable recipes for their use. 
To help the lunchroom manager cut down on 
waste and conserve food values, the home econ- 
omist can advise about suitable methods of 
food preparation and storage. 

These and many other things she may do 
through volunteering her services on _indi- 
vidual projects, or through the workshop 
method of training groups. The following 
publications of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., should prove useful: 

“‘Menu-planning Guide for School Lunches, 
Based on Food Distribution Administration 
Requirements for Type A and Type B 
Lunches,” October 1943. 

“Handbook for Workers in School-Lunch 
Programs, with Special References to Volun- 
teer Service,” NFC-3, August 1943. 

“Hunger Quits School,” AWI-25, 1943. 

“Lunch at School,”” NFC-9, September 1943. 
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What College Women Spend on Clothes 


ALPHA C. LATZKE and MARY M: WINDHORST 


This article is an abstract of Miss Windhorst’s thesis written 
for the master’s degree under the direction of Miss Latzke, 
who is head of the department of clothing and textiles at Kan- 


sas State College. 


Miss Windhorst went to the University of 


Louisiana to fill a temporary vacancy after receiving her M.S. 


om clothing expenditures of college 


women have been considered high in compari- 
son to those of other members of our society 
of the same age group. The question is some- 
times raised as to whether a college student is 
justified, in the face of the sacrifices often made 
by her family, in maintaining such a standard 
of dress as is common among students on the 
campus of an American college. 


Why Large Expenditures 

Without doubt some students are over- 
indulged by their parents and show too little 
concern for the welfare of others in the family. 
This is to be regretted; yet it must be rec- 
ognized that the student is almost forced by 
social pressures to spend considerable sums 
for her wardrobe so as to adapt herself to the 
group of which she is to be a part. 

Association with college women brings a 
realization that clothing presents serious prob- 
lems. Between the ages of 18 and 25 women 
in college as well as those in other walks of life 
definitely use clothes as a device to help in 
making social contacts. They realize that 
strangers use one’s clothes as a gauge for 
measuring the economic and social status of 
one’s family. 

They also recognize the fact that one of the 
most forceful ways to express personality is 
through the medium of clothes and on the 
other hand that clothes affect personality. 
Being well dressed contributes both to personal 
happiness and to efficiency. 

Recent studies show that the self-supporting 
woman spends for clothing as much, and in 
many cases more, than does an entire family. 
The clothing expenditures of the college woman 


many times resemble those of the single person 
more than those of the girl sharing the family 
budget. 

This is to be expected, however, since many 
college women will eventually join the profes- 
sional group. In fact, a very important phase 
of the training of college women is the develop- 
ment of correct standards of dress which will 
meet the demands of the professional field in 
which they later will find themselves. 

At its best, choice making is a product of 
proper training. It must be taught through 
the development of appreciations, not through 
dogmatic rule. Expenditures for clothing 
should be so made as to develop the independ- 
ence of college women, _ establish self- 
confidence, and train in wise spending. It is 
important that college women be given an 
allowance for clothing sufficient to carry on the 
experimentation that is necessary if they are to 
work out for themselves a satisfactory philos- 
ophy of clothing. 

Just what that allowance should be, how- 
ever, cannot be stated with any assurance with- 
out more accurate information than is now 
available in most sections of the country as to 
what college women actually do spend for 
their wardrobes. Little is known, for instance, 
about the clothing expenditures of college 
women in the Midwest. The writers, there- 
fore, undertook a study of the clothing ex- 
penditures of a selected group of college women 
at Kansas State College. They also wanted 
to compare the average clothing expenditures 
of these women with the data found in the 
Consumer Purchases Study reported for 1935- 
36 and to gain a better understanding of the 
practices of college women in clothing selec- 
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tion, construction, and in buying procedure, as_ classification, home and school address, home 
a basis for teaching clothing to the college age background, student’s source of income, pur- 
chasing habits, garments home-constructed 


group. 
TABLE 1 
Relation of the clothing expenditures of 200 college students to the source of their funds 
EXPENDITURE 
SOURCE OF FUNDS a 
Highest Lowest Mean 

Parents’ contributions supplemented by 

89 $1,007 $62 $122.52 

95 665 62 197.13 

Cash gifts from individuals other than family members...... . . 61 821 62 237.02 

29 573 62 161.94 

Money contributed by other family members................. 3 123 119 121.33 
Parents’ contributions not supplemented....................+.. 42 616 115 288.38 


Information Sought 


Information concerning one year’s clothing 
expenditures of 200 sophomore, junior, and 
senior women was obtained by personal inter- 


and purchased ready-made, and the extent to 
which clothing was used jointly. 

The 200 college students participating in this 
study came from rural, village, town, and city 
areas. The ages varied from 17 to 29 years, 


TABLE 2 


The expenditure for clothing by 200 college women for different divisions of the wardrobe, showing the range and 
mean and median amounts 


EXPENDITURE | MEAN PERCENT- 
ITEM | “unt 
Highest Lowest Mean | Median | CLOTHING 
$418.50 | $13.90 $35.23 | $77.55 | 36.1 
343.00 1.00 | 50.65 | 36.00 | 21.0 
iaitccnesumacaninedwnnannes 117.00 7.75 29.68 | 27.30 | 12.6 
74.90 2.50 23.10 | 18.45 | 9.9 
Gans 60.00 0.00 | 11.83 | 10.00 | 5.0 
51.00 0.00 | 15.01 12.00 | 6.3 
icncniinesedecankssnieeys 42.50 0.00 10.05 9.75 | 4.3 
45.50 0.00 7.25 | 6.00 | 3.8 
20.00 0.00 1.77 | 4.00 | 0.8 
13.35 0.00 1.00 | 1.00 | 0.4 


view. Students reported clothing purchased, 
gifts of clothing, and garments made over 
between October 1, 1941 and October 1, 1942. 

The check list prepared for the Consumer 
Purchases Study of clothing expenditures was 
used in the personal interview. An additional 
check list was prepared to obtain the student’s 


with 80 per cent falling in the range from 19 
to 21 years. 


Student vs. Family Spending 


Spending for clothing among the families 
represented was affected not only by the in- 
come but also by the number of persons to be 
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clothed. In general, the average expenditure progressive decrease as family size increased 
for each daughter attending college decreased from three to nine members. 
as the number of family members increased—a All of the 200 college women shared in the 
TABLE 3 
The extent to which 200 college women purchased shoes, hose, coats, sweaters, and hats; total amounts spent for these 
items; and the range and mean and median prices for each item 
PURCHASING | CHASED 
Total Low High Mean Median 
Leather 
Dress shoes. ...........+..-: 189 447 2,199.85 | $1.70} $13.00 $4.92 $5.00 
145 248 953.90 2.50 9.00 3.88 4.00 
Oxfords (rubber soles). ....... 98 143 529.99 1.00 10.00 3.70 4.00 
Fabric 
Dress shoes.............200- 46 49 223.69 1.25 8.50 4.56 4.00 
Fabric (rubber soles)......... 20 20 23.90 .50 3.00 1.19 1.00 
Fabric evening shoes. ....... 23 25 84.15} 1.00} 6.00] 3.36] 3.00 
Special sports... 120 169 559.80 2.00 6.00 3.37 3.50 
94 115 250.82 .50 4.00 2.18 2.00 
y ce 98 104 293.80 1.00 5.00 2.82 3.00 
7 rrr 12 12 24.75 1.00 3.00 2.06 2.00 
Hose 
121 $13 598.20 .35 2.00 1.17 1.22 
Rayon. 80 177 203.00 50} 2.00 1.15 1.20 
148 447 736.30 1.00 2.600 1.65 1.50 
4 5 8.00 1.00 3.50 1.60 1.50 
11 17 16.60 .60 1.18 .97 1.00 
Anklets 
7 25 8.35 «ae .50 
23 67 37.74 1.00 35 .56 .50 
14 14 1,976.00 26.00 300.00 141.14 150.00 
Heavy, with fur.............. 32 32 1,972.00 | 13.00 95.00 30.37 40.00 
Heavy, without fur. . ae 87 88 2,498.4¢5 13.00 70.00 25.59 25.00 
Lightweight, wool... ios 36 36 537 .00 4.00 25.00 14.91 15.00 
Evening wraps............... 15 15 164.20 2.00 20.00 10.94 10.00 
- Raincoats....... ian ck 80 80 595.15 1.00 25.00 7.18 6.00 
184 650 1,636.30 .40 15.00 2.51 3.00 
9 33 49 71.60 1.00 5.00 1.46 1.50 
Felt.... 177 331 931.63 .25 8.00 2.81 3.00 
33 34 112.00 1.00 10.00 3.29 3.00 
60 64 123.45 .40 8.00 1.92 1.00 
e SS ee 162 248 199.09 10 3.00 80 1.50 
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expenditure of a family income. These in- 
comes varied from $500 to $20,000 for the year, 
with a mean of $3,521 and a median of $3,600. 
The family incomes for 154 of the 200 college 
women were supplemented by student earnings 
or by gifts. 

The relation of the clothing expenditures to 
the source and amount of the student’s funds 
is significant. The highest average expendi- 
ture was made by those whose parents’ con- 
tributions were not supplemented. Table 1 
summarizes the income and expenditures for 
clothing. The highest annual expenditure for 
clothing was $1,007; the lowest, $62. On the 
average, these 200 students spent $238.57 
yearly for clothing. 
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and other clothing, 0.4. Table 2 summarizes 
the expenditures for clothing. 


When, Where, How Clothes Obtained 


The extent to which garments were pur- 
chased at the beginning of the season, as 
needed, and at end-of-season sales was studied. 
Fifty-two per cent of the group reported that 
they frequently purchased at the beginning of 
the season. Only 27.5 per cent of the group 
often bought at end-of-the-season sales. 

Clothing came from many sources. Thirty- 
three per cent of the students frequently 
shopped in their home town; 60.5 per cent, 
in large nearby towns. Only 10.5 per cent of 
these college women regularly patronized mail- 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of the clothing expenditures of 200 college women with clothing expenditures of daughters 16 to 29 years of 
age from selected cities and urban, village, and rural areas reported in the Consumer Purchases 
Study of 1935-36, expressed in dollars and in percentages of total clothing costs 


EXPENDITURE FOR THE VARIOUS DIVISIONS 
FOR ALL 
GROUPS CLOTHING | Innerwear | Outerwear | Footwear | Underwear | Accessories Za< 
$ % $ % S % $ % i % $ % 3 % 
College women............... 235.57|100 |85.23)36. 9.9)15.01/6.3 |11.83)5.0 
Selected cities—Incomes : 
243.92/100 
Urban and village series—In- 
comes: $1,000-$1,499........ 51.57|100 |13.86/26.9) 9.84/19.1) 9.21/17.9] 5.09) 9.9) 2.16)4.1 -66)1.3 
Farm series—Incomes: $1,000- 
44.10}100 |11.86/26.8} 8.08/18.3) 7.93)18.0) 4.77|10.8| 2.29)5.2 
Allocation of Clothing Funds order houses. Thirty-seven per cent of the 


In the college woman’s wardrobe, the highest 
percentage was spent for innerwear, including 
dresses, suits, skirts, blouses, and aprons. As 
would be expected, the lowest percentage was 
spent for miscellaneous items not listed else- 
where in the budget, such as dress shields and 
shoulder pads. The percentages spent for 


different divisions of the wardrobe rank in the 
following order: innerwear, 36.1 per cent; 
outerwear, 21.0; footwear, 12.6; underwear, 
9.9; accessories, 6.3; care of clothing, 5.0; 
hosiery, 4.3; headwear, 3.1; sportswear, 0.8; 


college women in the present study frequently 
shopped alone; 14.5 per cent, with others. 

Whether garments were purchased ready- 
made or were made at home by the college 
woman was determined by various factors: 
income, leisure time, the ability of the student 
or some other family member to make gar- 
ments, and the size and proportions of the 
college woman. 

Among the 200 students co-operating in this 
study 17 per cent used garments jointly with 
some other person. All items of the wardrobe 
except undergarments were exchanged. 


College Clothing Expenditures 


The spending pattern with regard to shoes, 
hose, coats, sweaters, and hats is presented in 
table 3. Few girls bought galoshes, whereas 
nearly half the group purchased rubber boots. 
Lisle and wool hose had little popularity; rayon 
hose took third place; nylon and silk held first 
and second places respectively. 

The median price for dress shoes was $5; 
for oxfords, $4. Hats for spring and fall at 
a median price of $3 were the college girl’s 
choice. More than three times as many head 
scarfs as berets were purchased. 

Almost three times as many girls bought 
untrimmed winter coats as those buying coats 
that were fur-trimmed. The median price 
of the heavy furless coats was $25. 

Comparison of the findings of this study with 
those of the nation-wide study of clothing 
expenditures for 1935-36 as shown in table 4 


TABLE 4 (Continued) 


OF THE CLOTHING SCHEDULES 


Other Materials 


Hosiery Headwear | Sportswear clothing | for sewing 


$ % $ |%| $ 


10.05 | 4.3) 7.25)3.1/0.77| 0.8) 1.00/0.4 
13.01/5.3)8.08} 3.3)10.30)4.2 
6.30 |12.2| 2.03/3.9 -74/1.4/1.68 |3.3 


4.11 | 9.3) 1.92)4.4 -51/1.2/2.12 


reveals several significant facts. The average 
clothing expenditure of the 200 college women, 
$238.57, is similar to the average expenditure 
of daughters between 16 to 29 years belonging 
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to families with incomes from $5,000 to $7,499 
in selected cities of the 1935-36 Consumer 
Purchases Study. These daughters spent an 
average of $243.92 for clothing, close to the 
figure spent by the Kansas college girls who 
came from families whose incomes averaged 
between $3,500 and $3,600. 

Though college students differ greatly in the 
amounts they spend for clothes, their average 
is similar to that reported by single individuals 
whose incomes ranged between $2,000 and 
$3,000. An average clothing expenditure of 
$217 was reported for single persons with in- 
comes between $2,000 and $2,500, or $247 for 
incomes from $2,500 to $3,000. The relation- 
ships are significant because the same schedule 
was used to obtain all the data, although no 
account was taken of the increase in price of 
clothing during the years 1941 and 1942. 


Pattern for a Particular Person 


Evaluation of the spending patterns of 
women and girls from various social and eco- 
nomic groups is helpful in working out a 
pattern satisfactory for a particular person. 
A realistic approach to the matter of expendi- 
tures for dress can be made only if the income, 
family or personal, sets up recognized limits. 

And, as we have pointed out before, if the 
college girls’ expenditures exceed the amount 
which seems reasonable for a given situation, 
account must be taken of the fact that the girl 
needs to experiment with the purchase of 
clothing and that she also needs to develop a 
standard of dress acceptable to the profession 
toward which she is headed. 


Wedding Bells 


There is noticeable increase in marriages of people between the ages of 38 
and 50. Some have been putting it off for years, others have recently con- 
sidered the possibility of marriage. These marriages may be motivated by a 
need for companionship and the security which it brings in a changing world, 
or the spirit of change may help the more timid and lonely to take the final 
plunge.—GLapys “Marriage Counseling in Wartime,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1943. 
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Problems of Low-Income Homemakers 


MAXINE WATSON 


Miss Watson is instructor in home management at Iowa State College 


and adviser in a home management house. 


She taught a year between 


graduation from Montana State College and starting work at Iowa 
State College on her master’s degree in home management, ob- 


tained last June. 


“Some Problems of the Low-Income Homemaker 


and Her Awareness of These Problems” was her thesis subject. 


QW. RS. Damon’s husband is an un- 


skilled laborer who brings home a $15 pay 
check each week—when he is working. He 
has had to spend the last three weeks in bed 
because of a lame back. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Damon attended high school, and she 
has had no home economics training other than 
experience in her own home. The three chil- 
dren range in age from 18 months to 10 years. 

The three-room house is poorly furnished 
and anything but clean. As there is little 
storage space, clothes are piled on chairs, 
beds, and the dresser. In the kitchen there 
are a kerosene stove for cooking and a heater 
in the center of the room. A kitchen cabinet, 
washstand, table, cot, radio, and three old 
chairs complete its furnishings. 

Mrs. Damon carries all the water for use in 
cooking, bathing, cleaning, and washing from 
a filling station across the street. 

She reports that she has trouble finding 
things her family will eat, that the children 
refuse to eat vegetables and fruit but eat candy 
and other sweets which her husband brings 
home to them twice a day because “‘that is 
what makes them like him.” “We cannot 
afford more than one quart of milk a day,” 
Mrs. Damon says. A typical lunch served the 
family last June was fried salt pork, fried eggs, 
fried potatoes, coffee, and rhubarb sauce. For 
dinner the night before she had prepared only 
a large dish of macaroni and cheese and a rhu- 
barb pie, and Mr. Damon had refused to touch 
the macaroni dish but prepared for himself 
two fried eggs and some radishes. He insists 
upon being served meat and potatoes three 
times a day. 


Mrs. Damon never compares the prices of 
small and large quantities of food nor watches 
for special prices because she seldom has the 
money to take advantage of them anyway, she 
explains. The only problem in money man- 
agement she recognizes is that the income is 
not large enough to cover the expenses, but 
she sees no need for a savings plan or for an 
insurance estate because they do not have the 
money for either. 

She knows that her children do not mind 
well, but she is nervous and says she would 
rather give in to them than to create a fuss. 
The whole family has been having “some 
stomach trouble’; and Mrs. Damon says, “It 
runs in the family.” 


What Problems? Whose Job? 


The Damon family is just one of many low- 
income families in the United States. In 
1941, 23 out of every 100 city families received 
incomes under $20 per week. Though wages 
are rising in most parts of the country, so is 
the cost of living. Are we home economists 
helping homemakers of these families make 
the best use of their resources? If we are not, 
who will? Just what are their problems? 
Do they recognize their own problems? 

In an attempt to determine some of the 
problems in homemaking common to the low- 
income families and to discover their awareness 
of these problems, in November 1942 the writer 
made a survey of 50 families living in the poor- 
est section of Ames, Iowa, which has a 
population of 8,000. 

The education of the homemakers ranged 
from no formal schooling to high school 
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Problems of the Low-Income Homemaker 


training. Most of the homemakers and hus- 
bands reported that the eighth grade was the 
last year of school they completed. Sixty-two 
per cent of the homemakers reported that they 
had had no home economics training. The 
more needy the families were, the less con- 
scious they were of their own needs. 


Food Problems 


The homemakers interviewed appeared to be 
more aware of problems involved in feeding 
their families than of any others. Ten of the 
50 homemakers recognized problems in getting 
their family members to eat the food served. 
In any attempt to improve dietary habits these 
homemakers must be helped to realize that 
they can save not only by better buying but 
also by better preparation to save nutrients 
and to make foods look attractive, and above 
all, by a greater knowledge of which foods 
yield the greatest food values for the least 
money. As American diets in large measure 
are not drawn from the least expensive sources, 
much improvement is possible without in- 
creasing food expenditures. 

Two-thirds of these low-income families did 
not meet the recommended daily allowance of 
two vegetables, two fruits, and one quart of milk 
for each child under 16 years of age, one pint of 
milk for adults. Few women thought such a 
standard either necessary or important. Ten 
of the women felt that it was unnecessary to 
serve their families more than one vegetable a 
day, and five saw nothing objectionable in a 
diet completely devoid of vegetables. From 
75 to 90 per cent of the reasons given for not 
serving fruits and vegetables seemed to trace 
to ignorance rather than to cost. Inadequate 
income was most often given as the reason for 
not serving the recommended allowance of 
milk. 

More than half of the women questioned 
failed to recognize any problems in the purchas- 
ing of food; yet they were not well enough in- 
formed to be able to specify the cut of meat or 
grade of canned fruits and vegetables when 
they went shopping. 

Only 12 recognized problems in food pres- 
ervation and storage, even after they were 
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questioned specifically regarding their problems 
in this phase of homemaking; yet 20 reported 
spoilage in their canned foods the pre- 
vious year, 


Child Care, Health, Clothing 


Although many of the children appeared to 
be malnourished, the mothers either did not 
recognize the condition or were reluctant to 
discuss it as they did not mention it as a prob- 
lem. Only three of the women spoke of 
problems in child care as their biggest problem 
as a homemaker, but later 93 per cent discussed 
difficulties they were having in feeding and 
disciplining their children. 

Although the homemakers did not mention 
poor health at first as one of their major prob- 
lems, they did not hesitate long to tell the in- 
terviewer of their ailments, which about 80 
per cent of the homemakers gave as cause of 
other problems: For example, they did not 
keep the house clean because they were not 
able physically, or they would spend more time 
in food preparation if they felt better. 

Clothing the family appeared not to worry 
the homemaker until specific problems were 
suggested to her. More than half of the home- 
makers reported that they had no problems in 
clothing their families, but when the interviews 
were made many of them were wearing clothing 
which needed mending. Half of the women 
did none of the sewing for their families except 
the mending. 


Home Care, Money Management 


Low standards of cleanliness were evident 
in the majority of the homes visited. Al- 
though the homemakers did not consider the 
care of the home their most important prob- 
lem, half of them did mention some problems in 
care of the home—especially difficulty in keep- 
ing the house clean and in order—when the 
subject was suggested. Yet 86 per cent of the 
women said they enjoyed cleaning house. 

The common problem in money management 
recognized by this group was that “the money 
did not go far enough.” Many could give no 
explanation for this difficulty. Among the 
50 families interviewed, 33 reported that they 
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made no definite plans ahead of time for spend- 
ing the family income and 37 kept no record of 
money spent. 

Few were well enough informed to make use 
of labels as a guide to buying sheets, canned 
goods, or drugs. Most of them did not use the 
most economical vegetables but rather those 
that were easiest to prepare. 


Whence Cometh Help? 


The women reported the radio and news- 
paper most frequently as the source of new in- 
formation helpful to them and showed much 
interest in adult classes, especially in foods, 
when asked what the community might do to 
help them with their problems. 

When the study was made, at least three 
classes to help homemakers were being con- 
ducted in Ames, but not one of these home- 
makers was enrolled in one. They said that 
they did not have the clothes to wear to the 
classes, that they had to stay home with the 
children, that they did not have time, or that 
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homemaking classes, it must be admitted, are 
planned with the interest of the more prosper- 
ous and more sophisticated social group in 
mind and fail to meet the needs of the lower- 
income group. 

Not one of the 50 women interviewed listens 
to the daily college radio program for home- 
makers, which is extremely popular among the 
middle- and upper-income groups in the state. 
Is this lack of interest solely the fault of these 
homemakers? Does it, perhaps, indicate the 
need for a second homemaker’s program in our 
college radio schedules—one planned specifi- 
cally to serve the low-income group? 

Twenty-three per cent of the nation’s 
families is too large a section to be ignored. If 
after this war we hope to help raise the stan- 
dards of living of people of other nations, we 
must begin by improving the lot of millions of 
persons in our own land. Home economists, 
whether they recognize it or not, have a heavy 
responsibility for formulating the strategy 
which will help win the war on the home front 


it was too far to go to attend theclasses. Most and the peace to follow. 


Schoolroom Autocrats 


“A quantitative analysis of the relationship between a controlled sample I 
of 66 history teachers and their students shows that those teachers who main- 
tain congenial democratic relationships teach significantly less history in- 


formation than those who assume more autocratic roles.”’ \ 
While Lewin’s experiments demonstrated the positive values of democratic t 
relations, one of them showed that if a group has been accustomed to an auto- c 
cratic regime, it takes time for it to adjust to democratic organization. Brook- t 

over points out that his own findings “may result from the fact that students 
in American schools expect dictation and do not respond effectively to demo- C 
cratic patterns....If educators wish to develop democratic attitudes and t 
techniques while maintaining the highest level of attainment in pupil learning, oO 
perhaps it will be necessary to modify the organization of our schools so that d 
the child will expect his teacher to be friendly and democratic rather than a tl 
dictator.” ir 
Still more might be said. Teachers compete for students’ study time, and C 
the more “‘severe”’ may get more of this time even though they may be exerting tc 

an unfavorable influence on the students’ personalities and social relations.— 
“Are Democratic Teachers the Most Efficient?” Family-Community Digest, 21 
August 1943, based on “The Social Roles of Teachers and Pupil Achievement” In 
by Wi~BuR BRooKOVER. American Sociological Review, August 1943. di 
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Expenditures for Farm Housing Improvement 


in a Southern Wisconsin County 
MAY L. COWLES and MILDRED M, SIEK 


Miss Cowles teaches courses and does research in housing, fam- 
ily economics, and consumer problems at the University of Wis- 


consin. 


She held the AHEA’s Ellen H. Richards fellowship one 


year at the University of Chicago, from which she received her 
PhD degree, and she is chairman of the AHEA’s division of 


family economics. 


Miss Siek finished her master’s degree work 


at the University of Wisconsin last June, and is now head of 
the home economics department at McPherson College in Kansas. 


HAT is the farm family doing 
with today’s increased income? Are any of the 
extra dollars going for improvement of the 
house? Ifso, how much is being used for that 
purpose, and what types of improvement are 
being made? 

In order to find answers to these questions and 
to learn what might be the trend in rural hous- 
ing improvement, the writers recently carried 
out a survey in a southern Wisconsin county. 


Effect of Low Income on Housing 


Back in March and April of 1941, one of the 
writers had made a survey of farm families in 
three Wisconsin counties to find out the effects 
on family living of the years of low farm income 
through which farmers had just come. 

A random sample was secured by selecting 
every eighth family on a list of all farmers in 
the counties. The families were asked not 
only what effects lowness of income had pro- 
duced but what means they had used to offset 
these effects and how they would use increased 
income if it should be forthcoming soon. 
Great care was exercised not to suggest answers 
to them. 

Replies were secured from 323 families— 
27.9 per cent of them in a northern low-farm- 
income county, 42.4 per cent in a central me- 
dium-income county, and 29.7 per cent in a 
southern high-income county. 

Although the 323 replies included a large 
variety of statements, housing improvement 
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was the outstanding item among those men- 
tioned as having been crowded out because of 
low income and was the one which they said 
would receive attention if income should in- 
crease. 

More than two-fifths of the statements on 
effects of low income were concerned with some 
aspect of housing. Repairing, remodeling or 
enlarging the house, the addition of various 
utilities such as running water, electricity, 
telephone, central heat, indoor toilet, or the 
building of a new house had been postponed or 
given up during the years of low income. In 
addition, about one-seventh of the statements 
(14.3 per cent) named purchase of house equip- 
ment, furniture, or furnishings as crowded out 
by lack of income. 

Such statements as these were typical: 

“We've given up most everything we 
couldn’t pay for—phone, electricity, a new 
roof, and fixing the chimney.” 

“‘We’ve needed to fix up the house for years 
to make it a decent place to live in.” 

“We’ve haven’t bought any furniture for 
five years.” 

Many of their statements, however, were 
more specific and revealed the exact condition 
of the house, the precise nature of the repair 
or addition needed, and the piece of equip- 
ment or furniture desired. 

Determination to improve the house, its 
furniture, or equipment appeared even more 
frequently in the statements concerning 
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changes to be effected if income should soon in- 
crease. Nearly two-thirds of the comments 
65 per cent) indicated intention of repairing, 
remodeling, or modernizing the old house in 
some way or replacing it with a new one. 
About one-sixth (17.6 per cent) mentioned new 
or additional furniture, equipment, or furnish- 
ings for the house as articles to be secured with 
an increased income. 


The 1942 Survey 


The year following this survey saw a very 
considerable increase in farm income. During 
1941 the gross income for Wisconsin farmers 
rose about 40 per cent above that of 1940, 
according to estimates furnished by the Crop 
Reporting Service, Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

As the preliminary observations made early 
in 1941 had been immediately followed by such 
a marked increase in income, it was decided to 
investigate further to see the extent to which 
housing improvement had been made during 
the year ending May 1, 1942. We realized, 
of course, that entrance of the USA into the 
war and the curtailment of goods for civilian 
use would affect the picture somewhat, es- 
pecially in the building of new houses and re- 
modeling of old ones. 

For various reasons, the same families who 
had given the 1941 statements could not be 
visited in 1942. Therefore we selected for the 
study 3 of the 14 townships in Iowa County, 
which is in the southern part of Wisconsin and 
has a gross farm income per farm ranking in 
the middle third of the 71 counties of the state. 
The three townships were chosen to provide 
as nearly as possible a random sample of the 
county’s population. 

All of the 35 rural school districts in these 
three townships were canvassed to determine 
what families had done any house repair, re- 
modeling, or modernizing or had purchased 
household equipment during the year ending 
May 1, 1942. A field worker then visited each 
of these families and secured on a schedule 
details as to the character and extent of the 
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improvement made and the expenditures in- 
volved. 

No report was secured as to houses of 60 
families in the three townships; 16 other houses 
were vacant or were occupied by nonfarm 
families. 


Amount and Kind of Improvements 


Of the remaining 506 families, 309 (61.1 per 
cent) had made some improvement in housing 
by remodeling, modernizing, or repairing or by 
adding new home equipment or furniture. 
Twenty-two had purchased only equipment or 
furniture; hence 287 had improved the house 
structure in some way during the year. 

Exact data were secured from 292 of the 309 
families—270 who had done repairing, re- 
modeling, or modernizing on their houses and 
in some cases had also purchased new equip- 
ment, and 22 who had made no improvement 
of the house structure but had purchased 
furniture or equipment. 

The following figures show the number of 
families who during the year had done various 
types of house improvement: 


RURAL FAMILIES IN AREA 
MAKING [IMPROVEMENT 


TYPE OF IMPROVEMENT Number Percentage 
243 48.0 
55 10.9 
Purchasing new equipment... . 166 32.8 


Nearly one-half (48 per cent) had made re- 
pairs of some sort. Thirty families had 
painted the house exterior; 14 had reshingled; 
136 families had papered or repapered 321 
rooms; 108 had painted the woodwork of 231 
rooms; 25 families had varnished floors of 71 
rooms. Smaller numbers had repaired floors, 
stairs, porches, roofs, chimneys, or siding. A 
few had replaced doors, windows, or storm 
windows. Several had replastered walls or 
covered them with wall board. 

Of the 243 families doing some sort of repair- 
ing, 117 did all of the work themselves so that 
the only expenditure necessary was for mate- 
rials. This was quite generally the case when 
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repairing consisted of painting or varnishing; 
papering was also done by several families, 
and a few did their own carpentry. Fifty- 
nine reported doing part of the work themselves 
and hiring part done; only 67 hired all of the 
labor necessary. 

About one-eighth (13.2 per cent) of the rural 
families surveyed in the three townships did 
some sort of modernizing of their houses during 
the year. Of these 67 families, 34 put in elec- 
tricity and 4 others changed from a home 
power plant to the power line. Twenty fam- 
ilies added running water—7 in the kitchen 
only; 5 added a bathroom, and 7 added bath 
fixtures to a bathroom previously installed but 
not used. Furnaces were installed by 4 fami- 
lies and a stoker by one other family. Five 
insulated their houses wholly or in part. 

Three of the 67 families did all of the work 
involved in modernizing, and 19 did part of the 
work. The majority, however, or 45 families, 
hired all of the work done, as might have been 
expected, since modernizing for the most part 
calls for skilled labor. 

Remodeling was done by 55 families, or 10.9 
per cent of the total. Much of this was not 
extensive—for example, removing a partition 
in order to enlarge a room; partitioning off 
space for closet area or bath; adding cupboards 
or built-in furniture; enlarging, screening, or 
adding porches. In 7 cases, however, the 
kitchen was remodeled; and in 7 houses at 
least one room was added. Two houses were 
quite completely remodeled. 

Nearly one-third of the families (31.5 per 
cent) who carried on some remodeling furnished 
all of the necessary labor themselves. About 
one-fourth (25.9 per cent) furnished part of the 
labor, while the remaining two-fifths (42.6 per 
cent) hired all of the work done. Six furnished 
all or part of the materials needed from the 
farm itself without cost. These materials in- 
cluded stone, wood, sand, and gravel. 


Expenditures for Improvements 


The total expenditures made for repairing, 
modernizing, and remodeling were reported 


by each family or estimated with the help of 
the field worker if exact records were not avail- 
able. These amounted to $33,529.24, which 
was divided as follows: 


AVERAGE EXPENDI- 
TURE PER FAMILY 
TOTAL MAKING IMPROVE- 
TYPE OF IMPROVEMENT = EXPENDITURE MENT 
Repairing ........... $12,076.61 $49.41 
Modernizing ......... 14,002.93 209.00 
Remodeling.......... 7,449.70 135.45 


Expenditures averaged $66.26 for each of the 
506 families in the area on which a report was 
secured and $124.11 foreach of the 270 families 
making any expenditure for the purpose. 

Though a considerable sum was spent for 
house repairing, the average expenditure per 
family was small—$49.41 for each family 
making any repairs. More than half of the 
families (52.8 per cent) spent less than $20, 
and more than two-thirds (69.7 per cent) less 
than $50. Only one-sixth of the families 
doing any repairing spent as much as $100, 
and none spent as much as $500. 

Both modernizing and remodeling, on the 
other hand, involved on the average more ex- 
penditure—$209 for modernizing and $135.45 
for remodeling per family making the improve- 
ment. The majority, however, spent small 
sums; about one-half (48.9 per cent) spent less 
than $100 each for remodeling, and slightly 
more than one-third (36.9 per cent) spent less 
than $100 apiece for modernizing. Only 6.4 
per cent spent as much as $500 each for re- 
modeling and 7.7 per cent as much as $500 for 
modernizing. This confirms the statement 
that most of the remodeling was of a minor 
nature. 

In addition to repairing or otherwise im- 
proving the house structure, 166 families 
bought house equipment with an additional 
expenditure of $17,879.26. This averaged 
$107.71 per family purchasing. 

In point of numbers, refrigerators headed the 
list of equipment purchased during the year. 
Fifty-five families had bought new ones, all 
but one of which were electric. Kitchen ranges 
were purchased by 40 families. Eleven of 
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these were new wood ranges to replace old; 
9 were gas ranges; 9 were gas-wood combina- 
tion stoves; 7 were electric; and 4 were gasoline 
or kerosene. 

New washing machines totaled 28, twenty- 
five of them run by electricity and the rest by 
gasoline engines. Thirteen families had pur- 
chased electric motors for old washing 
machines. Electric irons were purchased by 25 
families. This number would probably have 
been higher but for the fact that of the 211 
families which had electricity, 87.7 per cent had 
had irons before the study was made. A 
smaller number of other pieces of equipment 
such as roasters, waffle irons, toasters, mixers, 
sewing machines, and hot plates were also 
bought during the year. 

Statements made by farm family members 
and by sellers of materials in two small cities 
near the townships studied indicated that the 
expenditures for house improvement and 
equipment represented a considerable increase 
over those made in any recent preceding year. 
However, the precise extent of the increase 
could be known only by securing comparable 
figures from the same group of families for 
1940 and the years preceding. These data 
were not available. 

A study now being carried on by the authors 
contrasting family expenditures for 1940 and 
1942 of 135 Farm Security Administration 
families in various parts of Wisconsin yields 
some data which may be of interest for com- 
parison, however. Tentative figures show that 
expenditures for housing improvement were 
2.2 times as much in 1942 as in 1940—an 
average of $48.51 per family in 1942 as against 
$21.93 in 1940. 

The 1942 average of $48.51 is somewhat 
comparable to the 1941-42 figure of $66.26 
in the present study. However, FSA families 
undoubtedly increased spending for housing 
improvement less than did the farm families in 
a random sample because during the years pre- 
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ceding 1941 that agency’s officials had repeat- 
edly urged their borrowers to spend for repairs 
and other housing needs. 


Significance of Study 


That increased income was responsible for 
much of the housing improvement made during 
the year was apparent from the comments of 
those interviewed. Many said that they had 
long realized their need for better housing but 
had lacked money for it until this year. 

Apparently one step toward solving the 
rural housing problem is betterment of the 
farmer’s economic position. As one farmer 
put it, “You can just bet that if the farmers can 
get some money ahead, they’re going to give 
themselves better living conditions.” 

However, many farmers will not make this 
response to a larger income unless they have 
some certainty that the improvement is more 
than temporary. Several gave as a reason for 
doing no more to their houses this year their 
fear that prices would soon drop. Some said 
they did not want to start any extensive house 
improvement because they were afraid they 
would be left in debt without means to pay in 
the event that incomes decreased again. 

Housing must compete for the increased 
money income with many other items which 
the farm family may wish or need to buy: 
medical care, education for the children, and 
recreation, all of which have suffered during 
recent years of low income. 

An even stronger competitor for the farm 
income is the farm itself with its need for new 
farm buildings, new machinery, or livestock, or 
for reduction of the farm mortgage. This 
necessity for choosing between enlarged means 
of production and better family living is always 
a major factor in explaining the farm family’s 
expenditure. It may explain poor farm hous- 
ing because housing improvement can be 
postponed more readily than can some other 
family living items. 
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Home Economics for Loyal Evacuees 


ALICE B. MARSH 


Mrs. Marsh is teaching at the University of Nevada. Since 


this article was written, Tule Lake Center has become a 


centration” camp solely for persons of Japanese origin who are 
considered “disloyal.” The other nine relocation camps will 
be used for those loyal to the USA and eligible for transfer 
elsewhere as soon as they are able to find jobs and homes. 


F the 110,000 persons evacuated 
from the Pacific Coast area by the Western 
Defense Command, only one-third are 
Japanese nationals. The other two-thirds are 
American by birth, education, and in over- 
whelming majority by conviction. Evacua- 
tion stunned and bewildered this latter group, 
whose loyalty to the only country they have 
ever known was such an inherent part 
of them. 


Back to Normal Life 


Now the government’s relocation policy is 
giving them the opportunity of returning to 
normal life outside the western defense area. 
This privilege is also being extended to thou- 
sands of older Japanese évacués—immigrants 
who have made their homes in the United 
States for 20, 30, 40 years, who have con- 
tributed their labor, reared their families, and 
(except for naturalization, which our law denies 
them) have adopted this country in full faith, 
and gratitude, and pride. 

Every relocating évacué is first cleared by 
the War Relocation Authority, which always 
consults the files of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Although release is given to a 
specific place, position, school, or hostel, the 
évacué is not required to remain there. Once 
cleared, he is a free agent, except that he is not 
permitted to return to the western defense 
area. Each relocation entails much arrange- 
ment and paper work—at the center end, at 
the relocation end, and often in connection with 
more or less extensive private business matters 
necessarily pending since evacuation. Reloca- 


tion is a slow process, but it is gaining momen- 
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tum. Gradually a stream of loyal man and 
woman power, dammed up for 18 months, is 
being diverted back to a productive place in the 
nation’s economy. 

During their segregation the évacués have 
not been idle. They have filled most of the 
center positions other than administrative at 
salaries of $12 to $19 a month. In addition, 
thousands have been studying and acquiring 
new skills in a unique adult training program. 


Education at the Center 


Dr. Marion Francis, associate educationist 
and director of the night school at the Tule 
Lake center in California, is the sole Caucasian 
staff member of the adult department. She 
has a quota of 80 évacué (Japanese-American) 
teachers. 

Emphasis, throughout, has been on practical 
and realistic training. Course offerings have 
included English on many levels; many phases 
of agriculture, such as soil fertility, plant 
pathology, agricultural entomology, animal 
husbandry, and floriculture; commercial sub- 
jects; cosmetology; elementary electricity and 
engineering; power woodworking and hand 
tooling; economics and mathematics; co-oper- 
atives; and courses in the humanities, such as 
American history and government, current 
affairs, art, music, family life education, human 
and race relations, psychology, personality ad- 
justment, and ethics. 

The clothing department is especially strong, 
with over 1200 students in July, and a group of 
outstanding évacuée (Japanese-American) 
teachers of design, pattern-drafting, construc- 
tion (including advanced tailoring), trimming, 
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alteration, remodeling and repair, and mil- 
linery. These teachers and hundreds of their 
students are in themselves models of creative- 
ness and skill in the clothing arts. Many of 
their original designs are worthy of featuring 
in the most exclusive salons. 

No federal money has ever been available 
for retaining Caucasian instructors on the adult 
program. But the colony’s teaching staff has 
been supplemented by seven Caucasians hired 
by Modoc Adult High School, 64 miles away, 
within whose school district the center lies. 

By virtue of that arrangement, I was able 
to undertake summer instruction and super- 
vision of housekeeper and waitress in-service 
training and of food processing. The classes 
were part of a relocation training program. 

The housekeepers (employed to service the 
barracks of the Caucasian staff) were taught 
the techniques used in apartment hotels. 
“Teachie,” as they called me, chiefly used the 
demonstration method, supplemented by the 
sign language and an interpreter, since many 
of these women had been living in Japanese 
communities and speak little English. Some 
of them, however, attend English classes at 
night. 

Instruction was given in bedmaking and in 
all phases of cleaning—floors, rugs, woodwork, 
mattresses, stoves, refrigerators, silverware. 
The women appreciated the opportunity to 
learn, since many of them had had no previous 
experience with modern equipment and silver- 
ware. The pine floors—some of which are of 
untreated boards, others stained and varnished 
—presented a real problem. 

The home economist who trains such a group 
of older women, even though she is teaching 
how to do a job as menial as house cleaning, 
does reap certain satisfactions. There was real 
reward in seeing the light in the eyes of the 
trainees when Dr. Francis presented them with 
their “diplomas” and in noting the expression 
on the face of one woman with a college gradu- 
ate son, who exclaimed, “We graduate from 
high school!” 

The waitress training course at Tule Lake 
was offered for high school graduates serving in 
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the personnel dining hall. Instruction was 
planned exactly as for college women, and the 
girls were given a chance to serve teas, cold 
drinks, and special meals. 

We reserved two hours weekly for discussions 
of such matters as flower arrangement, health 
and posture, personal grooming, selection and 
care of wardrobe, what to look for in pur- 
chasing clothing, self-knowledge, self-direction, 
and poise. Leadership at those meetings came 
chiefly from évacuée teachers of other adult 
classes, and from one or two of the project high 
school faculty. 

The immense project farm high on its moun- 
tain plateau produces vegetables by the car 
lots. Large-scale processing of peas, beans, 
beets, corn, and spinach will be undertaken if 
equipment can be secured. 

To provide competent supervision of such 
an enterprise, 12 young men of the farm staff 
who were high school or college graduates were 
trained during the summer in the simple 
scientific facts about canning and organizing 
the work of processing canned foods. These 
men brought a stenographer to class with them 
to take notes. The subject matter of each 
session was then typed up in well-organized 
form, and each member of the class was given 
a copy before the next meeting. 

After finishing their own course, two mem- 
bers of this class assisted the supervisor with a 
canning demonstration given for women em- 
ployees and for wives of the Caucasian staff. 


Today’s Need 


The time spent on the Tule Lake adult pro- 
gram was fruitful, and “Teachie’s” satisfac- 
tions were many. There is need, however, of 
someone to carry on this work of training 
évacuées to relocate in the domestic, hotel, 
and restaurant services. The summer’s work 
was only a demonstration of some of the pos- 
sible lines of training—greatly belated because 
of the impossibility of securing a supervisor 
earlier. Here is a rich opportunity for some 
all-round home economist to help develop a 
new and valuable source of loyal, dependable 
man and woman power. 
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Family Life Education in Elementary Schools 


ELIZABETH STEVENSON 


Dr. Stevenson has taught in various high schools, and at Indiana 
University was itinerant teacher trainer and then resident 
teacher of courses in education, child development, and family 


life. 


Last spring she tried out procedures discussed in her 


doctoral study at the Horace Mann Elementary School, New York 
City. Her EdD is from Teachers College, Columbia University. 


fe like to cook. This in- 


terest can be observed in the imitative plays of 
kindergarten and primary years and should be 
of value in many kinds of experiences. 

When the fourth grade pupils in one school 
asked if they might cook, Miss Howard, their 
home-room teacher, let them discuss the 
matter and the importance of knowing how to 
cook, since many of them got lunch when their 
mothers were at work. Their interest had been 
stimulated in part by hearing discussions of 
food rationing and by study of the supply and 
transportation of foods. She recognized this 
interest as a valuable lead and knew that the 
children needed help on their eating habits, for 
at lunch many of them had been eating their 
desserts first, then throwing away most of the 
rest of their meal. 

She discussed the request to cook and the 
eating problem with Miss Ross, the home- 
making teacher, with the result that the chil- 
dren planned and carried out a series of 
lessons, from selecting food for lunch to serving 
and eating it. In these lunches the dessert 
was enjoyed at the close of the meal. 

The group later set up improvement goals 
in cafeteria behavior and began to develop 
better table manners. Each child also kept a 
record of new ways in which he was helping at 
home and beamed with satisfaction as he 
reported these shared activities or responsi- 
bility for some daily routine. The mothers 
reported that the children had greater interest 
in family life and helped in such experiences as 
putting away dishes, giving a younger child a 
bath, reading with members of the family, 
and getting breakfast alone. 


Children’s Needs and Interests 


Ever-increasing delinquency among young 
children, increasing tardiness and truancy, lack 
of attention in school, and the unkempt ap- 
pearance of many are some of the indications 
that all is not well with children today. 

Children’s own reports about their anxieties 
chiefly concern family problems. Even when 
the mother’s employment increases the family 
income, many children have greater problems 
and carry an overload of home responsibility. 

Surveys have revealed that in normal times 
elementary school children have about a 
hundred different home interests and ac- 
tivities, which cover personal relations, groom- 
ing, social behavior, remaking garments, 
health, housing, room furnishing, care and use 
of household equipment, care of children, and 
consumer-buying and use of goods. 

A practical type of education for personal, 
home, and family living is needed in many 
school districts and some form of such educa- 
tion is essential for all children. School expe- 
riences in home living can develop the child 
physically, intellectually, and socially and lead 
him to see their relationship to his home life. 
For example: the school lunch can be studied as 
to its adequacy, can be used as a focus of social 
life during the noon hours, and can contribute 
to better study habits and feelings of well- 
being. 

The philosophy of the home-room teacher 
who directs the child’s daily program, and of 
the homemaking teacher who assists her, 
determines whether children’s approaches to 
experiences are academic or social. Social 
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emphasis may increase interest without lessen- 
ing academic learning. 

A community-wide program of education for 
home and family living helps even more to 
promote better relationships within the family 
group, growth and development of individual 
family members, and fine relationships between 
the family and the community. 

If it is planned and conducted in a demo- 
cratic way, parents will be included as active 
members of the program, and both they and 
the children will more greatly appreciate its 
value. Problems should be discovered and 
approaches to solving them determined through 
teacher-pupil-parent conferences. 


Experimental Stage Passed 


Certain all-school and school-community 
programs of education for personal, home, and 
family living have already progressed from the 
experimental stage to co-operative, going 
concerns. Leisure-time programs during 
school hours, improved nutrition through 
better school lunches and mid-morning feeding, 
and homemaking experiences for boys and girls 
are among the improvements which contribute 
to wholesome school living. 

Experiences which help each child with his 
more particular problems are not so prevalent. 
Where the “experience” philosophy prevails, 
each child’s immediate problems are studied 
in relation to problems of the other members of 
hisgroup. The children draw their conclusions 
from results based on goals which they them- 
selves set up. 

Continuity in each child’s experiences, hence 
greater learning, is obtained if children of 
different grades or age levels co-operate on some 
projects. For instance, pupils of the fifth or 
sixth grade can assist in the kindergarten or 
first and second grades during the story-telling 
or lunch or activity periods. The older 
children through their assisting learn how small 
children behave under different situations and 
how to direct them; they also develop under- 
standing and tolerance. 

When teachers of different aged children 
carry out joint projects they discover that the 
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situations in which the children work become 
the directing factor and that the teacher’s 
labor is lessened. 


Each Age a Transition Period 


At every age the child craves security and the 
right to be himself; he appreciates the chance 
to talk through matters important to him. A 
gradual transition from the highly indi- 
vidualized experiences of the preschool years to 
a greater number of group experiences is es- 
sential in the primary and intermediate years. 
Working or playing with those who have the 
same problems and interests helps the child to 
think through his own difficulties and to live 
democratically. 

Each age calls for different kinds of ex- 
periences if the child is to progress in knowl- 
edge, emotional control, and social adjustment. 
For health, children at every age need ade- 
quate rest, food, play and work, protection, and 
an opportunity to contribute to their social 
group. 

Children of six and seven like to do what 
adults do. Co-operation is established in 
school if, from the earliest years, the children 
are permitted to help care for the classroom and 
materials. They like to assume responsibility 
in home activities. Home chores can be 
popularized by giving attention to them at 
school, though the child does not like dull 
routines any more than adults do. 

By eight years the child wishes to excel in 
tasks undertaken and enjoys the thrill of 
competing with others or of producing good 
results without help. By nine or ten he 
should learn many kinds of skills and hand- 
crafts. Making a toy for a small brother or 
writing an interesting story to tell him may 
lead to an understanding of how family 
members differ and of the meaning of the rights 
of others. 

From nine to twelve he is engrossed in ex- 
ploring the world outside the home and school 
so that sleeping, eating, and other daily 
routines become of secondary importance. 
For this reason he needs continued help in 
balancing his day’s activities. 
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Family Life Education 


Children are critical of themselves and others 
at this age. School round-table talks have, in 
some cases, developed better understanding of 
the goals of the school, the teachers, the 
parents, and the children working for them. 

One group of boys in a sixth-grade class was 
mischievous to the point of vandalism. Under 
the leadership of their teacher they landscaped 
the ground in front of the school. As they 
cared for the new grass and shrubs, trespassing 
gave way to school pride, and abuse of play- 
ground equipment ceased. Some of the boys 
became interested in improving their lawns 
at home. 


Establishing a New Program 


The homemaking teacher is particularly well 
qualified to introduce into the elementary 
grades of the school district education for 
home and family living, or to help organize a 
community-wide program. She can recruit lay 
persons, can discover sources of study materials 
for them and possibly for school administrators 
and other teachers, and can help groups get 
started on projects. If a room is available for 
use as headquarters for the groups, she can 
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help a committee assemble suitable furnishings 
for it. 

In her home visits she could get parents’ co- 
operation with the program and discover 
problems vital in the education of the children 
and in the lives of the adults. 

If problems are selected which are vital to 
the group yet small enough to permit early 
solving, and if the emphasis is placed on 
keeping groups working harmoniously in the 
execution of well-laid plans, the community 
program should show the same growth in 
depth and satisfactions that is sought with 
children. For example, a co-operative gar- 
den-canning project might result in an all- 
year study of factors which contribute to 
health in home and/or community life. 

Many elementary home-room teachers hesi- 
tate to lead children in experiences in the 
area of home and family living; yet they, as 
all teachers of young children, should have an 
understanding of how growth and learning 
occur, an interest in the welfare of each child, 
and a wholesome philosophy of home living 
upon which to base their leadership of children 
in such a program. 


Parents and Wartime Marriage 


Men and women planning to be married sometimes find that their greatest 
difficulties are with the parents. These difficulties are increased under war 
pressures. Many parents are unable to face the changing pattern of family 
living. They are inclined to plan for their children’s future, to expect them 
to follow the patterns of living established by a peacetime society. Such 
parents usually urge their young people not to have children. They are 
seriously upset when their sons and daughters marry hastily and plan to have 
babies before they have a home of their own, before the man is established 
in business, or before his bride has completed her education. In many cases 


this means that the parents will have to shoulder much of the financial re- 
sponsibility for their married children, and this is counter to American tradition. 
Sometimes parents make their consent to the marriage contingent on a prom- 
ise that there will be no children for several years. Young people who marry 
under such conditions face immediate and difficult problems in their adjust- 
ments.—GLaDys GAYLORD, “Marriage Counseling in Wartime,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1943. 


In Short... 


Cafeteria-Laboratory 


MARY READY ANDERSON 
Alabama College 


The cafeteria in the Alabama College 
Laboratory School at Montevallo, Alabama, 
has the dual role of serving as a laboratory for 
the college students majoring in institution 
administration and of providing a noon meal 
for children who do not bring lunches or of 
supplementing foods brought from home. 
Though it is in the basement of the elementary 
school building, half-windows and a door admit 
sufficient light. 


Goals and Achievements 


At the beginning of the 1942-43 school year 
these goals were set up: (1) to eliminate sanita- 
tion and fire hazards; (2) to make nutrition 
education more effective through co-operation 
with the room teachers; (3) to serve plain, well- 
prepared, palatable food, priced as nearly as 
possible within the reach of every child; (4) 
to price food to cover costs of raw food, opera- 
tion, and labor but allow no exploitation of the 
children through profit; (5) to teach institution 
majors administrational philosophy, menu 
planning, marketing, supervision of prepara- 
tion and service, and institution bookkeeping 
and cost accounting; and (6) to give nutrition 
majors a place to put into practice the prin- 
ciples of nutrition education. 

By the end of the school year the following 
results had been achieved: (1) a second door 
had been cut into the dining room to eliminate 
a fire hazard; (2) the rough brick walls had been 
covered with sheet rock to give a smooth sur- 
face and improve sanitary conditions; (3) 
screens had been put on the kitchen window 
and the new door; (4) the kitchen and dining 
room had been redecorated, with walls, ceilings, 
and table tops painted white, table legs and 
dining room chairs a bright blue; (5) broken 
cafeteria chairs had been repaired by high 


school shop classes; (6) curtains and pictures 
had been brought into the dining room by art 
classes who thereby helped to build positive 
attitudes toward property; and (7) storage 
facilities had been enlarged through cupboards 
built beneath the cafeteria counter and 
through installing a hasp and padlock on a hall 
closet. 


Methods Used 


During the year nutrition instruction was 
carried out by regular teachers, practice 
teachers, and nutrition majors, who adapted 
their teaching to the different grade levels. 
For example, the story of two fictitious lads 
was used for the third-grade children. Food 
preparation helped sixth-graders become fa- 
miliar with vegetables previously almost un- 
touched in the cafeteria. 

Nutrition majors from the College made 
short speeches to children in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades and then checked 
selection of food at the cafeteria counter in the 
next service period. Dining room waste of 
certain disliked vegetables was measured so as 
to judge the effectiveness of illustrative 
material used in the presentation of subject 
material. 

During the second semester, under the super- 
vision of the instructor of institution 
management, college students planned all 
menus, purchased the food, posted bills, 
supervised service, and recorded waste. 

They did as much of the actual preparation 
of the food as was feasible, thus getting ex- 
perience in quantity cookery. 

Teachers reported improvement of under- 
weight children after the introduction of a 
penny milk program, subsidized by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration. Institution 
classes carried out consumption studies which 
showed that the number of half-pints of milk 
sold under the program quadrupled although 
supply never wholly met demand. They also 
noted the beneficial effects of free lunches pro- 
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In Short 


vided by the Montevallo Community Chest for 
children certified to receive them. 

The cafeteria made no monetary profit dur- 
ing the year. No money-making foods found 
in commercial cafeterias—carbonated bever- 
ages, candy bars, gum, popsicles—have been 
sold. 

During the 1943-44 school year we hope to 
extend and improve the nutrition education 
begun this year so that every child in the school 
system will be able to select and eat the food 
he needs and to understand why he needs 
those foods. 


Victory Food Book 


MARY BOYD 


Lincoln School 
Decatur, Illinois 


“One glance at the food on the lunch trays 
of the high school pupils brings realization of 
the vital need for the teaching of the value of 
foods to the young people of our country. 
However, teaching should begin early. The 
very young child should be made conscious of 
food values.” 

These words, spoken earnestly by the home 
economics instructor in her lecture to the Red 
Cross nutrition class, fired me with determina- 
tion to give my second-graders that food 
knowledge. 

Their enthusiasm over their summer victory 
gardens when they came into the classroom 
in September provided the key to method. 
Through posters, drawings, and short com- 
positions they gathered material to illustrate 
each step in garden making. 

Compositions and posters then were made to 
show where other than garden products were 
purchased. In trips to a bakery and a dairy 
they learned how other foods were prepared 
and wrote compositions and made posters to 
illustrate this new information. All this 
written and illustrative material was then 
bound into a large attractive book with the 
following table of contents: Planning a Gar- 
den, The Seeds, Vegetables, Fruits, Orchards, 
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Meat, A Dairy, A Bakery, A Grocery Store, 
and Storing Foods. 


Nutrition Education 


Following this class project, each child made 
a Victory Book with a large blue ‘“‘V” on its 
bright red cover and white cord to tie the 
pages together. Articles, advertisements, and 
pictures brought from home, together with 
some original drawings, illustrated it. 

Page one was a reproduction of the well- 
known poster: “‘How to Grow Strong, America 
—Eat These Foods Every Day.” Page two 
presented the victory foods and amounts of 
each needed daily. ‘Eat One Serving Every 
Day of Meat, Poultry, Fish, or Legumes. 
These Help to Build Muscle” was the advice 
on page three. 

The remaining six pages read: page four, 
“Eat at Least Two Vegetables Besides Potato. 
This Helps Keep Eyesight Good”; page five, 
“Drink Three or More Glasses of Milk Each 
Day for Strong Bones and Teeth”; page six, 
“Eat Some Raw or Cooked Fruit Each Day. 
It Helps Resist Illness’; page seven, “Eat 
Whole-Grain Products or Enriched Flour and 
Bread for Extra Energy’; page eight, “We 
Eat a Victory Breakfast Every Morning— 
Fruit, Cereal, Toast with Butter, Milk’; 
page nine, “We Eat a Victory Dinner Every 
Day—Meat, Vegetables (green, yellow, leafy), 
Milk, Bread, Butter, Dessert.” 

These books with pertinent facts and attrac- 
tive pictures were read and re-read, then car- 
ried home and read to the parents. Often, 
even weeks later, the children came to me and 
said, ““My Victory breakfast was....” and 
named the foods. 

On a long worktable the children displayed 
vegetables, meat, eggs, and fruit moulded from 
clay and painted in natural colors. 


The Climax 


The climax of the project was a program for 
parents, pupils, and members of a high school 
and a university class in home economics. 

It opened with an announcement by one of 
the children that the class would like to tell 
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its audience about the food work it had done. 
Then a child entered carrying a large poster, 
a facsimile of page one of the Victory Book, 
which he read. Then followed the other pages 
—a living book. 

The second part of the entertainment was a 
play, “Eating for Victory.” A vegetable song 
and a milk song closed the program. 

Reading, spelling, arithmetic, hygiene, writ- 
ing, safety, music, English, library work, 
handicraft, drawing, citizenship—all had been 
correlated in this adventure in learning. As 
it grew it involved more and more persons: 
parents, merchants, dairymen, university and 
high school staff members, principals, super- 
visors, and the school nurse. All worked to 
help the community protect one of the greatest 
of the four freedoms, freedom from want. 

Because of the success of this nutrition ed- 
ucation experiment, the social studies commit- 
tee of the Decatur elementary schools asked 
that I work out formal lesson plans, and those 
plans were printed last summer for city- 
wide use. 


The Anecdotal Record 


MARTHA DUSH MILLICAN 
Joliet, Illinois 


Most check lists and rating devices used by 
supervising teachers in their work with student 
teachers have been intended for evaluating the 
work after the teaching isover. The anecdotal 
record, however, is a device to be used through- 
out the teaching period. 

In my work as supervising teacher in voca- 
tional home economics at North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1941-42, I made a study 
of this device as part of my work for a master’s 
degree at Ohio State University, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Alice Donnelly Pressey. 
I found the device helpful both to me and to the 
student teachers. 

The anecdotal record is a word picture of an 
incident and its background. Personal opin- 
ions and recommendations of the recorder are 
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not included unless they are labeled as such. 
Such a word picture was drawn for each of ten 
student teachers in action, for each lesson they 
taught in vocational home economics during 
the three to five full weeks of their teaching 
period. 


How Worked Out 


The record of each lesson was kept on an 
8}.x11sheet of paper. Information included 
name of the student teacher, date, unit of work, 
topic of the lesson and its objectives, teaching 
procedures used, the anecdotal record, and an 
evaluation of the lesson. The anecdotal rec- 
ord or running account of the lesson was 
taken by the supervising teacher while the 
lesson was being taught. It included state- 
ments made by the teacher and students, 
laboratory procedures, class reactions, ques- 
tions, and discussions. The evaluation of the 
lesson was worked out later by the supervisor 
and the student as they conferred, and what- 
ever opinion was recorded at the bottom of the 
sheet had been first agreed to by the student 
teacher, who was recognized as a co-worker, 
not as a subordinate. The evaluation was 
made as soon after the lesson was taught as 
possible. 

At the half-way mark in her 53-week teach- 
ing period, each girl was given her records to 
date and permitted to take them home. She 
was encouraged to read them over at her lei- 
sure and decide in what aspects she had im- 
proved and what she needed to do to improve 
still more during the remainder of her time. 

Plans were then outlined in conference with 
the supervisor to reach the goals each student 
had set up for herself. At the end of her stu- 
dent teaching she was again given her records; 
her work as a teacher in a regular school sys- 
tem was cp-operatively evaluated; and the 
points she would need to master as an em- 
ployed teacher were discussed. 

The ten girls who taught at North High 
School listed these as the values they 
recognized in the anecdotal record: (1) it 
helped them to recall the lesson and gave 
tangible points to talk over in the conference; 
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(2) it showed the lesson organization and the 
length of time taken to present a specific part, 
thus helping them to gauge the time necessary 
for a given procedure; (3) it increased ob- 
jectivity in evaluating the lesson; (4) it re- 
vealed the degree of pupil interest and ac- 
complishment; (5) it also revealed the use of 
ungrammatical and other undesirable expres- 
sions, for the supervisor often kept a tally of 
the number of times a student teacher used a 
certain word in a class period; (6) it helped 
them to keep objectives in mind; (7) the 
complete set of records helped them to get an 
over-all view of their work; (8) it helped a 
girl to know her status and reasons for that 
status. 

As supervising teacher I recognized three 
specific values: First, the records gave definite 
and objective material for discussion in con- 
ference. When no record had been kept, 
conferences were oftentimes ineffective because 
significant points had been forgotten. 

Second, the records helped to increase my 
understanding of the student teachers as 
individuals. Third, the records increased my 
ability to recognize significant material to 
include in the anecdote. If I wanted to call 
a specific difficulty to the attention of a student 
teacher, it was comparatively easy to include 
statements or activity which helped a girl see 
this point for herself. 

Moreover, keeping the daily record did not 
prove too difficult or impractical; results were 
gratifying enough to make the extra effort 
seem negligible. 


Home Visits 


MARY LOVE MARTIN 
Alabama College 


The time that the home economics teacher 
invests in visits to the homes of her students 
bears rich dividends in human relations and 
in improved educational practices. 

This was the conclusion I reached after a 
survey of home visiting practices of vocational 
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homemaking teachers of Alabama—a survey 
recently made to fulfill master’s degree require- 
ments at Iowa State College. 

In the course of the study I interviewed 22 
homemaking teachers in central Alabama, ac- 
companied some of them on their home visits, 
and secured data sheets on home visits from 
187 other Alabama teachers. 

The 187 teachers gave these as the purposes 
of their visits: to learn more about the student, 
her family, and home conditions; to develop 
more friendly relations; to get co-operation 
from parents both with the teacher of home- 
making and with the school; to get a sound 
basis for guidance in home projects and to work 
more closely with the mother in evaluating 
these projects; to gain knowledge of community 
life; and to interest women in adult classes. 


Results in Teaching 


Half of the teachers reported that they had 
made changes in the foods unit as a result of 
their home visits. More than a third said 
that they had changed the type of equipment 
and furnishing for the homemaking depart- 
ment. Forty-five per cent changed their il- 
lustrative materials. Sixty-eight per cent 
made use of information gained in home visits 
for guiding students in choosing, planning, and 
carrying out home projects. 

Information about the student and her fam- 
ily gained through the visits included facts on 
health, food, dress and grooming, habits and 
personality traits, both of the girl and of her 
family; home responsibilities of the student and 
her special interests at home; education, health, 
and food supply of the family; the size, con- 
dition, and sanitary facilities of the house; 
type of household equipment and furnishings; 
housekeeping practices; church affiliation of 
the family and its effect on dress and rec- 
reation. 

The teachers became better informed as to 
family relationships, attitudes, and customs; 
the girl’s relations to other girls and to boys; 
home recreation; and the degree of family 
participation in community affairs and of its 
co-operation with the school. They learned 
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something also about the family’s economic 
status and the girl’s economic responsibility 
and about occupations of the family members. 


Half-hour Calls on Saturday 


Saturday morning was home visiting day for 
71 per cent of the teachers, as time available 
after school was insufficient, especially when 
enrollment was large and students lived a long 
distance from the schools. However, some 
teachers avoided Saturday visiting because 
they found the mothers too busy on that day. 

The mean length of the time teachers spent 
in home visits was 33 minutes. Fifty-five per 
cent used their own cars to make the calls; the 
rest used the cars of the teacher of agriculture 
or the principal or a friend or walked to the 
homes. 

Forty-three per cent of the teachers “jot- 
ted down notes” to record information ob- 
tained; 41 per cent filled out “individual 
blanks”; and the others used a card file, an 
individual folder, an anecdotal form, or a 
notebook. 


To Keep ’Em Flying 


MILDRED JOHNSON 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


The “Army Moms” were organized last year 
in Atlantic City to aid the quartermaster of 
Basic Training Center No. 7, Army Air Force 
Technical Training Command, in his job of 
outfitting soldiers. 

Won’t you come with me to their sewing 
room on the first floor of the hotel? How busy 
they are as they help the men prepare for dress 
inspection tomorrow! 

The gray-haired woman is pressing sleeves 
that have been shortened. That blouse be- 
longs to the Texas cowpuncher with the soft 
drawl. The short soldier over there is thank- 


ing the Army Mom for shortening his trousers. 
The woman in the window is catchstitching 
the hems of some trousers by hand according to 
Army regulations which forbid the use of the 
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machine. See the tall blond chap who is bor- 
rowing the tape measure to take his waist 
measurement? He proudly announces that 
he has taken off three inches at the waistline 
and wants his trousers taken in to fit. The 
stout man with the ruddy face wants his newly 
acquired corporal’s chevrons sewed on. 

Many of these women are housewives whose 
own boysareat war. They are accustomed to 
making alterations on men’s clothing, and their 
great interest makes the long hours glide by, 
leaving little time to think of their own prob- 
lems. All must sew easily and produce 
professional results because Army standards 
are high and American men like to be well 
groomed. The eyes of the commanding officer 
are sharp to detect a flaw. 


Army Moms’ Service Launched 


Last July when the Army took possession of 
Atlantic City, one woman who had a son in the 
service said that she and many of her friends 
were willing to give their time to sew for the 
boys. Finally she persuaded the commanding 
officer of the post that this service was needed 
and could be conducted in a way befitting 
Army standards. 

Several women’s organizations form the 
individual sewing groups in the sewing service 
at squadron headquarters. Each group has a 
supervisor, appointed by the sewing unit’s 
board of directors, who must see that her group 
adheres to the sewing room regulations. 

The defense service council is the co-ordinat- 
ing agency for the service. All money for 
supplies is to be sent or donated directly to the 
defense service. The co-ordinator between 
the defense service council and the board of 
directors is Ethel M. Powell, the home eco- 
nomics supervisor for Atlantic City. 

The chief Army regulation is that the volun- 
teers will never discuss military matters with 
the men using their services. 


Devoted Service Appreciated 

“T can’t praise too highly the work you are 
doing in meeting this need of the men,” the 
colonel said. ‘You demonstrate the devotion 
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of the civilian population to the youth who 
have gone off to war.” 

The soldiers show their appreciation of the 
services of these women by giving them lunch- 
eons, certificates, and souvenir wing pins. The 
women not only sew on uniforms but also 
patch up disappointments, alter attitudes, 
shorten homesickness, and lengthen memories 
of the boys’ own homes. Army Moms help 
keep the boys ‘“‘on the beam.” 


IHEA Safety Work 


HAZEL SHULTZ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Figures for 1942 show that 30,500 persons 
were killed in home accidents. Analysis of 
data shows that the cause of most of these 
accidents was carelessness. If the primary 
object of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation is, as its constitution states, “the 
development and promotion of standards of 
home and family life that will best further 
individual and social welfare,” then surely 
home safety education should have an impor- 
tant part both in the national and in the state 
home economics associations. 

True, home economists have always carried 
on some kind of safety education as an integral 
part of their work. The person who demon- 
strates how to process meats, for instance, dis- 
cusses the safe way to handle the pressure 
cooker. But the number of accidents which 
occur yearly in the homes of those who have 
been taught by our home economists indicates 
that the teaching should become more effective. 


The Safety Committee 


This was the line of reasoning which, in 
January 1943, led to the creation of a home 
safety committee in the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Since all areas of home 


economics are concerned with safety, a 
representative from each section of the 
Association was invited to membership on the 
committee; in addition, representatives were 
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chosen for the college and high school club 
groups, the Illinois Vocational Homemaking 
Department, the Illinois State Extension Serv- 
ice, and the homemakers. A representative 
of the National Safety Council also was asked 
to meet with the committee to discuss the 
nature and extent of co-operation that might be 
expected from the Council. This committee 
reviewed past efforts and considered future ac- 
tivities. 

In the past, home economics teachers and 
women in business who demonstrate the use of 
equipment or the preparation of food have 
planned for safety in classrooms and demon- 
stration halls; but they emphasized little the 
teaching techniques that would insure carrying 
safe practices into homes. This appears to be 
a general weakness. 


Where Research Is Needed 


We all need also better understanding of the 
relationship to safety of factors such as mal- 
nutrition that might produce night blindness, 
which in turn would account for an accident. 
We need better records of causes of the many 
falls and fractures among older people. In 
how many cases do these older persons fall 
because of the condition of their bones or 
health rather than because of carelessness? In 
how many cases is fatigue rather than careless- 
ness the true cause of accidents? In how many 
cases might clothing design or fabric be re- 
sponsible for the burns or falls of children? 
How often would better planning as well as 
better use of household equipment insure 
safety? For these and other pertinent ques- 
tions there are no adequate answers. 

The difficulties involved in gathering and 
recording data needed for effective education 
were discussed with statisticians of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and suggestions were 
made for future work. Of immediate use is 
the bibliography worked out by members of 
the home safety committee in co-operation with 
the National Safety Council and distributed 
with the April issue of the Illinois Home 
Economics News Letter. This bibliography 
covers the whole range of needs in our As- 
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sociation membership, and a few extra copies 
may be obtained by home economists outside 
Illinois by writing Hazel Ryburn, executive 
secretary, Illinois Home Economics As- 
sociation, Heyworth, Illinois, or Frances 
Swain, supervisor of home economics, Chicago 
Public Schools, 228 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

It is of interest to all home economists to 
know that Gladys Olson, a home economist 
from Iowa State College, was appointed in 
April to the staff of the National Safety 
Council. 


Cooking for Fun 


MARION WATERS 
Maryland State Department of Health 


A fertile but somewhat neglected field in 
teaching nutrition is through cooking clubs for 
children of all ages. For several years Jud- 
son Health Center in New York City has been 
teaching cooking to boys and girls ranging in 
age from 7 to 16 years. Each club meets once 
a week for one and a half hours. 

For the Saturday morning class 9 or 10 
young chefs don their tall caps and white 
butcher aprons promptly at nine o’clock and 
eagerly go to work, even when the job is dis- 
sembling the stove for a thorough cleaning! 
Once they prepared luncheon for 25 persons, 
and you couldn’t have sent them away after- 
ward till every dish was in its place! 
Samplings of dishes are not limited to a taste. 

Our approach has been “Learn cooking for 
the fun of it,” but nutrition has not been over- 
looked. Even a seven-year-old can see that a 
milk chart has on it more lines showing 
nutritive values than has the coffee chart. 
And if Susie has too much water in her spinach 
after it is cooked, the group drinks it as a 
beverage, the reasons being explained. 
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Consumer Education 


Not a small part of the activity of our 
cooking clubs is the fun of buying and of com- 
paring prices on the blackboard. Food is often 
weighed after the purchase to make the 
youngster more aware of buying by weight. 
Labels are carefully read and analyzed. 

As all youngsters like candy and frequently 
eat it at the wrong time, emphasis is placed on 
healthful sweets, as stuffed prunes, dates, and 
local low-cost fruits. Frequently a “‘store”’ is 
set up in the kitchen and the children “buy” 
foods with play money. Here children learn 
that Brown’s cereal will contribute as much to 
athletic prowess as will Jones’ more expensive 
and more widely advertised product which the 
radio declares will make them popular or 
athletic. 

The child often takes a recipe home and 
urges his mother to let him try it. When the 
nutritionists and nurses make home visits, they 
are usually well received by the parent who is 
eager to co-operate. In these visits the worker 
often finds out how she may plan the teaching 
program so as to help the anxious parent with 
some problem. The parent is invited to “‘ob- 
serve” little Johnny, aged eight, in the cooking 
club preparing and eating the oatmeal which 
he has refused at home, or Angelina eating her 
green leafy vegetables with zest. 

The children help plan their series of lessons. 
Good manners, habits of cleanliness, and co- 
operation with others have an important part 
in the clubs. At all times the children are 
urged to attend Center clinics for regular 
physical checkups and dental care and are 
taught the relationship of good food habits to 
their physical and mental well-being. 

Schools which are equipped with laboratory 
facilities should encourage children’s cooking 
clubs, in which the principles of good nutrition 
can be taught by instructors who are competent 
and sympathetic. 
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Comment... 


Ladies Must Lobby! 


“You must learn to lobby!” 

So commented a friendly critic last Sep- 
tember in a session with the seven women on 
AHEA’s committee on the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics after they had 
laid before him their blueprint of the service 
the Bureau might give to all the homes in the 
United States. 

That committee is learning by personal ex- 
perience just how government agencies work. 
Last June, immediately after the Wartime 
Institute, the committee met with officials of 
the Bureau and the USDA to discuss that 
agency’s future and the AHEA’s contribution 
to its progress. 

Dr. E. C. Auchter, director of the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, under which 
the BHNHE functions, asked the committee to 
meet again September 20 to 23. This time the 
women took time to hear firsthand about the 
research and information program of the 
Bureau and to call upon Judge Tarver, chair- 
man of the House of Representatives commit- 
tee on appropriations, upon the President’s 
Bureau of the Budget, and upon Secretary 
Wickard. In October they met again to dis- 
cuss types of research needed, and in January 
they expect to be back on Capitol Hill to see 
how appropriations are coming along. 


“It’s Pusillanimous!’’ 

“It’s downright pusillanimous!” said Jessie 
Harris, AHEA’s president and ex officio mem- 
ber of the committee, when she found that the 
long-time program of the Bureau had been 
shelved to make way for emergency projects— 
that only $1 in $100 spent in the USDA goes to 
the BHNHE for studies affecting the welfare of 
human beings, whereas $99 goes for research 
and spread of information about farm animals 
and plants and their distribution. 

Yet the research of the Bureau of Home 
Economics has always been Grade A. Its 
findings as to dietary requirements have been 
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the basis for food planning and even for agricul- 
tural production, not only in our own country 
but in Europe and South America. They have 
been used by our National Research Council, 
by the League of Nations, by the Pan American 
conferences, and by the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture. The study of 
body measurements as a basis for sizing of 
women’s and children’s garments is a classic 
piece of practical research which industry is 
already using in making boys’ garments. 


Much Research Shelved 


But the Bureau has been converted to war 
100 per cent. The demands made upon it by 
homemakers, OPA, WPB, OCR, WFA have 
been so heavy that all of the staff’s time has 
been given to emergency work. Their war 
projects have included studies of rubber- 
sparing jar lids and gaskets, dehydration of 
foods, work clothes for women, home repair of 
household equipment, the minimum amount of 
animal protein food with which a person can 
efficiently supplement a high vegetable and 
cereal diet, the amount of money which 
families earn and spend—a study which 
supplied facts upon which the Treasury, in 
part, bases the tax rate. 

Research on housing, on equipment, on 
standards of living, on foot measurements (for 
better-sized, more comfortable shoes) has been 
she'ved. 

Large-scale housing developments have 
mushroomed throughout the nation, children 
are being fed at school, family life is being 
shaken by war conditions. American industry 
is drafting plans for postwar housing and for 
manufacture of home equipment and furnish- 
ings. But the Bureau has no funds with which 
to launch research to find out just what the 
situation in families really is, or to help them 
make the best of today’s adversities and avoid 
postwar difficulties, or to plan for peacetime 
living. 
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Postwar Chicken Houses 


The USDA has worked out an ideal chicken 
house adapted to each area in this country and 
designed so that the postwar chicken will have 
all the modern conveniences—the scientific 
optimum of light, air, heat, water. But the 
Bureau has no funds, no personnel, no time to 
give to the problem of housing the family that 
will own that chicken. 

And it is partly the fault of homemakers and 
home economists of these United States that 
research and information for the home has been 
so long neglected by the federal government. 
They must face reality about this representa- 
tive government of ours and then act upon 
their recognition of reality. Congressmen 
have voted—and must vote—as they think 
their constituents want them to vote. 


Not Ladylike 


And most homemakers and home economists 
just haven’t registered any wants or needs, 
partly because they have felt that telling a 
congressman what they wanted was lobbying 
and that lobbying wasn’t ladylike. 

Last June the executive board of the AHEA 
set up a special committee to study the needs 
and obligations of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Econonics and to urge definite 
action to increase its contribution to the 
American home. On the committee are Lita 
Bane of the University of Illinois, Marion 
Butters of the New Jersey Extension Service, 
Eloise Davison of the New York Herald- 
Tribune’s Home Institute, Marie Dye of the 
University of Michigan, Florence Fallgatter of 
Iowa State College, and Edna White of the 
Merrill-Palmer School. Jessie Harris of the 
University of Tennessee and Gladys Wyckoff 
of AHEA’s headquarters office were made ex 
officio members of the committee. 

The committee is still in the study stage of its 
activity. Eventually it will report to the 
Association findings and recommended action. 
But this decision it has already reached: to ask 
Congress for much increased appropriations for 
the Bureau and to urge every member of the 
AHEA to do her part to get Congress to make 
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possible expansion of home economics work in 
this federal agency. 

What can each AHEA member do? She 
can write to her congressman and senators and 
tell them how much she appreciates what they 
have done in the past for the BHNHE, how 
the Bureau has helped families and what it 
should do in the immediate future, and con- 
clude by urging them to grant to the Bureau 
double the funds allocated in the past so that it 
can better serve the nation’s homes.—GLADys 
Wyckorr, executive and field secretary of the 
AHEA., 


Facts for the Fearful 


To hear some people talk you’d think that 
we civilians of the USA face but two alterna- 
tives: to go hungry or at best to have to subsist 
on a cereal diet; and that we have been forced 
into this dilemma by idealistic planners who 
want to play the Lady Bountiful to our Allies 
and to the peoples of liberated countries. 

‘Such propaganda is not only false but it is 
also highly dangerous. If it goes unchallenged 
it can undermine morale, increase noncompli- 
ance with the government’s efforts to distribute 
goods equitably and stabilize living costs, and 
greatly lengthen the road to victory. 


How Much Food? 


How ever much food is produced this year 
(and for that matter throughout the war and 
beyond the armistice for a year or so) there 
won’t be enough of many food items to satisfy 
civilian desires or civilian purchasing power. 
That’s certain. 

But with the understanding and co-operation 
of the people, their needs can be pretty well 
met, particularly if production of some prod- 
ucts is curtailed so as to get increased supplies 
of more vital foods. 

The wartime diet proposed in a plan devel- 
oped by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and published in the recent mimeo- 
graphed report “‘Using Resources to Meet Food 
Needs” would call for large increases in con- 
sumption of leafy, green, and yellow vegetables; 
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potatoes and sweet potatoes; nuts and dry 
beans and peas; tomatoes and citrus fruits; and 
whole milk products. Consumption of grain 
products would also be increased but not so 
much as that of the other food groups men- 
tioned above. 

To get down to figures with which we can 
confront the alarmists and calm the fearful: 
expectations are that 25 per cent of the 1943 
crop will go for military and Lend-Lease uses 
as compared with 15.5 per cent of the 1942 
production. If the harvest is short of expec- 
tations the total may be higher. But there'll 
be around three and a half million fewer civil- 
ians to feed than last year, as that many more 
will have been transferred to our fighting forces. 
And the quantity of food left for civilians will 
probably be about what total food production 
averaged in 1935 to ’39—admittedly less than 
can meet today’s demand. 


For Our Fighting Men 


Last year about 7.5 per cent of our food went 
to our armed forces; this year the figure will be 
13 to 14 per cent. 

Criticism of the Army and Navy for “hoard- 
ing” food in their stock piles is based on lack of 
understanding of military needs. For men 
quartered in this country, a 90-day reserve is 
necessary—about the amount required by 
wholesalers and retailers for regular civilian 
trade. For our forces abroad, stock piles 
should be a 9-month supply, to insure having 
the right food at the right place and time and to 
allow for war losses and for the time needed to 
transport food. 

Criticism of waste in Army and Navy camps 
was justified and led to vigorous measures 
which have cut down tremendously on food 
losses there. 

As for Lend-Lease and cash together, we are 
sending abroad now far less food than we did in 
the other World War. Figures in the latest 
Lend-Lease report are: 


20.0% 8.0% 
24.4% 11.0% 


It must be remembered, too, that many 
Allied countries, by reverse Lend-Lease, are 
providing large quantities of food for U. S. 
troops stationed on their territories—this in 
spite of the fact that severe civilian shortages of 
some foods have resulted in some of these 
countries. 

And here are comparative figures as to cost 
of food shipments in millions of dollars in the 
two wars: 


ae $978 million 1940...... $255 million 
1916..... $1,085 million 1941..... $530 million 
$1,331 million $993 million 


To those who complain about our being 
“forced to go hungry” so as to feed the Russians 
and the British, we need only to point out that 
if our Allies are kept fighting fit, fewer soldiers 
and sailors of the USA will have to bear the 
brunt of battle. 

To those who complain about our supplying 
milk and bread for the children of North 
Africa and the citizens of Italy and other 
countries as they are occupied, we can point 
out that these feeding programs provide a diet 
of 2,000 calories only and cover but the bare 
necessities, with grains predominating—and 
that such a program is both a military and a 
psychological necessity. 

Providing this emergency ration means pre- 
venting epidemics which would cause a high 
death rate among our own forces as well as 
among the “natives.” It gives the liberated 
peoples strength to do the hard work which 
should be done and releases that much power 
for the United Nations. It creates a friendly 
environment for our boys, and it gives the 
people of occupied nations courage. 

It’s trite and a bit boring to be told again 
that we home economists are in strategic posi- 
tions to secure civilian understanding of the 
situation and full co-operation with the na- 
tional effort. But it’s also true. 

We can help improve civilian morale tremen- 
dously if each of us energetically circulates 
facts about American food production and 
allocation, about the relation of rationing and 
price control to our food supply, and explains 
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reasons for adjusting food habits. Once they 
are in full possession of the facts, few citizens 
will refuse to co-operate. 

Where the home front pledge campaign is 
little more than started, we can help publicize 
it and get signers for the pledge to live up to 
rationing regulations and pay no more than 
top legal prices for goods. 

The need for price panel assistants for War 
Price and Rationing Boards is widespread. If 
we ourselves haven’t the three hours a week to 
give to the job, we can interest capable women 
—preferably those who are home economics 
trained—to volunteer for this important work. 

More than any other single group in Ameri- 
can life, we can help to get people to use food as 
a weapon to shorten the war . . . save American 
lives . . . help write the peace. 


The World Moves On 


Those who get discouraged because the 
world moves forward at such a snail’s pace 
should gather cheer from reading reports of 
the Milwaukee conference held last summer by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to discuss 
postwar rural programs. 

The USDA started its prewar planning 
about two years ago and authorized the Bur- 
eau of Agricultural Economics to head up that 
work. Since then there have been various 
planning sessions in the nine regional offices as 
well as in Washington, D. C., and to each of 
these the Bureau of Home Economics has sent 
some woman to see that the family life point of 
view was represented. 

The Milwaukee meeting was called so that 
regional and headquarters folk might report 
progress and allocate planning jobs. Those 
who attended included the nine chairmen of 
regional planning groups and agricultural 
workers of all kinds, including representatives 
of the Land-Grant College Association, the 
experiment stations, and the extension service. 

Particularly arresting was the report of one 
conference committee on a national agricul- 
tural policy after the war, adopted by unan- 
imous vote by the conference. 
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Freer Trade, Better Marketing 


Among the encouraging statements thus 
endorsed is one declaring that “we should be 
done with the brand of isolationism that 
followed World War I” and that “a freer trade 
policy is essential to the preservation of peace 
and to the development of greater over-all 
national prosperity.” 

Further the document declares that we 
should ‘“‘reduce domestic production of agri- 
cultural commodities that cannot meet world 
competition and yield an American level of 
living to producers without tariffs or other 
forms of Federal subsidy’—though that re- 
duction should not be brought about suddenly 
—and should utilize the acreage thus released 
for products yielding greater nutritive returns. 

Better marketing at lower cost was another 
goal discussed. Farmers have a stake in a 
high level of consumption, it says, which can 
be achieved and maintained only if com- 
modities are available to consumers at rea- 
sonable cost. 


Better Family Living 


A greatly improved rural standard of living 
was set up as another postwar goal, with a 
rough draft of measures to bring it about fairly 
soon: rural schools which, through federal and 
state aid, would provide educational oppor- 
tunities comparable to those enjoyed by city 
children; adequate medical services aad hos- 
pitalization made possible by an integrated 
federal, state, and local program; social se- 
curity benefits now given to city workers ex- 
tended to the agricultural population, including 
the self-employed; nonfarm employment as- 
sured to the low-income rural family, in part 
through decentralized industry. 

True, the realists will say, anyone can paint 
a picture of Utopia. Achieving it or even any 
one township in it is something else again. 
But this document issued by a middle-of-the- 
road, and potent, federal agency is significant. 
It wouldn’t have been accepted even as state- 
ment of a distant goal unless a sizable block of 
American rural opinion had previously moved 
within gunshot range of this position. 


Research... 


Diets of 524 High School Girls’ 


JANE M. LEICHSENRING, EVA G. DONELSON, HORTENSE H. DEINARD, 
MARTHA S. PITTMAN, MAJEL COOPRIDER, and VIRGINIA HAGGART 


The six women co-operating in this study represent three insti- 


tutions. 


Miss Leichsenring and Miss Donelson are at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota; Mrs. Deinard is at Hamline University, St. 
Paul; Miss Pittman, Miss Cooprider, and Miss Haggart are from 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Kansas State College. 


seven-day study of the diets of 524 
high school girls was made in Minnesota and 
in Kansas during the years 1939 and 1940. 
Each girl was given careful instructions and 
the necessary forms for keeping a record of her 


number of servings per week of the foods re- 
garded as essential for an adequate diet, such as 
milk and eggs. In addition, the consumption 
of coffee, tea, and cokes was recorded. Table 
1 shows the results of this analysis in terms of 


diet. These records were analyzed for the percentage of the diets in which these foods 
TABLE 1 
Percentage of diets of 524 Kansas and Minnesota high school girls containing certain items of food 
SERVINGS PER WEEK 
None 1 to3 | 4 to 6 7 to 13 14 to 20 21 or more 

Kan. | Minn. Kan. | Minn. | Kan. | Minn. | Kan. | Minn. | Kan. | Minn. | Kan. | Minn. 
3.6| 25.3 | 14.8 | 27.6 | 13.6 | 28.9 | 32.3 | 11.4] 22.9 | 4.0 |13.9 
21.2 | 26.0 | 41.1 | 46.6 | 25.6] 18.8 | 11.8}; 8.5 | 0.3} 0.0] 0.0 
0.0; 0.9] 5.1} 3.1] 21.5 | 7.6] 64.6] 53.8| 8.8 | 27.8 | 0.0] 6.7 
Green and yellow vege- 

11.1 6.3 | 46.5 | 36.8 | 32.9 | 35.0 10.4 | 21.1} 0.0! 0.9/0.0] 0.0 
Potato.............++++| ‘2 1.8 | 13.8 7.6 | 41.8 | 23.8 | 42.0 | 46.6 1.0 | 16.6 | 0.0 | 3.6 
Other vegetables......... 22.2} 8.1 | 58.9 37.7 | 16.8 | 33.6} 2.0] 19.3} 0.0] 1.3] 0.0] 0.0 
Citrus fruit and tomato...| 12.5 | 7.2 | 34.7 | 30.9 | 28.3 | 27.4 | 22.9 | 29.6; 1.3] 4.0 0.3 | 0.9 
Other fruit, raw......... 6.7 | 7.2 | 20.2 | 28.2 | 30.6 | 31.8 | 33.7 | 28.2 | 5.7] 3.1 | 3.0] 1.3 
Other fruit, cooked....... | 20.2 | 24.7 | 46.1 43.4 20.5 | 26.0] 13.1] 5.4 0.0; 0.4] 0.0) 0.0 
Whole-grain products.....| 14.8 | 20.2 | 41.4 | 35.0 | 23.9 | 20.2 | 14.1/ 17.0; 5.1] 6.3] 0.7] 1.3 
Coffee, tea, cokes........ | 35.5 39.9 | 24.4 | 22.9 | 13.2 | 13.0 | 18.5 | 20.2 | 6.6/ 3.1/1.5 | 0.9 


1 Approved for publication by (a) the advisory com- 
mittee of the Regional Project of the North Central 
States Relating to the Nutritional Status of College 
Women, as Paper No. 21; (b) the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Minnesota, as Paper No. 
2105, Scientific Journal Series; and (c) Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, as Contribution No. 112. 


occurred at frequencies ranging from none to 
21 or more servings per week. 

The food selection of both the Minnesota 
and the Kansas girls showed certain definite 
deficiencies. For example, more than one-fifth 
of the Kansas and more than one-fourth of the 
Minnesota diets contained no eggs during the 
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period of the study. Only 8 per cent of the 
Minnesota diets and 12 per cent of the Kansas 
diets contained as many as one or more eggs 
daily. 

The number reporting no servings of milk 
was relatively small, but the total number con- 
suming less than one serving of milk per day 
was large, in Kansas amounting to more than 
one-half and in Minnesota to nearly one-third 
of all subjects. Meat was more generously 
used by the Minnesota than by the Kansas 
girls. One-tenth of the former group and more 
than one-fourth of the latter reported less than 
one serving a day. 
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number of servings of vegetables other than 
potatoes. 

The diets would have been markedly im- 
proved if whole-grain cereals had been more 
liberally included, since 80 per cent of the 
Kansas and 75 per cent of the Minnesota girls 
had less than one serving of whole-grain cereals 
daily. 

Less than one serving a day of citrus fruit 
and tomato was contained in 75 per cent of the 
Kansas and 65 per cent of the Minnesota diets. 
A dietary analysis of 227 of the food records 
indicated that other sources provided enough 
ascorbic acid so that the mean intake was 


TABLE 2 
Mean daily intake of food nutrients by high school girls 
CALORIES PROTEIN CALCIUM A al IRON VITAMIN A THIAMIN ey RIBOFLAVIN 
Bie ia 
g g g g g | mg |mg| | IU | meg mg |mg|me| me ms 
13 27 |2296|408 |70.0/14.3/0.88/0. 29/1. 30/0. 266,84 34 1.794'0.474 
14 36 2213/504 41 |1.7050.504 
15 49 2240/592 77 |1.552/0.466 
16 56 (23591606 |70.1|22.7|0.74/0.31 1 .26)0. 37/12. 7/3. 7/6435 32791 .228/0 .437/84 135 1.616)0.697 
17 42 |2277/498 |71.1/18.1/0.80/0. 33/1. 25/0. 33/12. 11810. 266/80 26 1.575}0.548 
18 17} |2322/504 25/0. 344/81 |23 |1.514/0.450 
Weighted mean... |2285 69.8 0.78 1.25 12.2 5982 1.164 81 |1.622 
* Standard error 
Green and yellow vegetables particularly adequate. One important contributing fac- 


were lacking in all diets, since more than 80 
per cent of the Minnesota group and almost 90 
per cent of the Kansas group reported less than 
one serving daily. A general and extreme 
drought in Kansas during the years of this 
study may explain in part the scarcity of these 
types of vegetables in the diets. 

Potatoes occurred with greater frequency in 
the Minnesota diets, 67 per cent of which con- 
tained one or more servings daily, whereas 
only 43 per cent of those from Kansas included 
potatoes as frequently. Slightly over 20 per 
cent of the Minnesota diets contained one or 
more servings of other vegetables, while only 
2 per cent of the Kansas records included this 


tor, undoubtedly, was the amount of other raw 
fruit included. Of the Kansas diets more than 
42 per cent and of the Minnesota diets more 
than 32 per cent contained one or more serv- 
ings daily of raw fruits other than citrus or 
tomatoes. 

Coffee, tea, and cokes were included one or 
more times daily in 25 per cent of the diets of 
these high school girls. A previous study (/) 
showed that these beverages occurred with 
even greater frequency in college women’s 
diets, 40 per cent of which contained these 
foods one or more times daily. 

Table 2 shows the results of the analysis of 
the 227 diets expressed in terms of mean and 


as 


Diets of High School Girls 


standard errors for age groups (2). These 
girls ranged in age from 13 to 18 years. A 
comparison of the mean values shows that age 
apparently had very little influence on the 
nutritive intake, since the levels were surpris- 
ingly constant. This is well illustrated by the 
energy intake, which varied from 2,200 to 
2,350 calories for the various age groups. 
These findings are consistent with those re- 
corded for adolescent girls in the report of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection (3) but are lower than the widely 
used standards of Holt and Fales (4). The 
observed caloric intakes were definitely less 
than the recommended daily allowances of the 
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diets of well-nourished girls studied by Wait 
and Roberts (5). It is probable that this 
inadequacy also was a consequence of the low 
milk consumption. However, the relatively 
generous use of meat partially compensated for 
the lack of this element from milk. 

The recommended allowance of the National 
Research Council would indicate that the iron 
intakes were inadequate; however, the findings 
in the current investigation are similar to those 
of Wait and Roberts. A concomitant study 
(6) of the blood picture of the Minnesota girls 
demonstrated a mean hemoglobin level of 12.21 
grams per 100 milliliters of blood and a red cell 
count of 4.15 millions per cubic millimeter. 


TABLE 3 
Mean daily intake of food nutrients by high school girls based on weight for age 

| CALORIES | PROTEIN | | | IRON | VITAMIN A | THIAMIN | | RIBOFLAVIN 

13 45.5 | 50.4 | 1.54 | 0.019 | 0.028 | 0.27 124 | 26.7 | 1.85 39.4 

14 50.8 | 43.6 | 1.38 | 0.017 | 0.026 | 0.23 104 | 22.2 | 1.60 33.6 

15 52.6 42.6 1.30 | 0.014 | 0.023 | 0.22 | 112 | 21.1 | 1.46 29.5 

16 53.9 43.8 1.30 0.014 0.023 | 0.24 | 119 | 22.8 1.56 30.0 

17 =. 43.0 1.34 0.015 | 0.024 0.23 118 | 21.1 | 1.52 29.8 

18 55.4 | 41.9 1.24 0.013 | 0.025 0.23 | 108 | 21.7 | 1.45 27.3 


committee on food and nutrition of the Na- 
tional Research Council, particularly for the 
13- to 15-year-old girls. 

Similarly, the protein content of the diets, 
which was approximately 70 grams per day for 
each age group, failed to meet the recom- 
mended daily allowance of 80 grams for girls 
13 to 15 years and 75 grams for girls 16 to 20 
years of age. 

The calcium intake of the 13- and 14-year- 
old girls was definitely higher than that of 
succeeding age groups. At all ages, however, 
the calcium content was markedly below the 
proposed allowance for this element and re- 
flects the inadequate milk intake previously 
discussed. 

Although no standard allowance for phos- 
phorus was proposed by the National Research 
Council, the observed intake would appear to 
be below the desirable level, judging by the 


Although this mean hemoglobin value is com- 
parable with those reported by Osgood and 
Baker (7) for children residing in Portland, 
Oregon, it is possible that this level is indicative 
of a suboptimal nutritive condition. 

Although the mean intake of vitamin A ap- 
pears to be adequate, the standard error shows 
that some individuals had much less than the 
recommended allowance of 5,000 International 
Units daily. This condition prevailed in spite 
of the fact that, at the time this study was 
undertaken, tomatoes and other produce were 
still available from gardens. 

The frequent use of potatoes and tomatoes 
and other raw fruit influenced favorably the 
ascorbic acid content of the diets and resulted 
in mean values which were adequate for adoles- 
cent girls. It is evident from the standard 
error that there is an appreciable variation in 
the ascorbic acid intake of this group. 
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The results do not indicate a serious defi- 
ciency of thiamin in the diets, but the riboflavin 
intake would appear to be inadequate on the 
basis of the recommendation of the National 
Research Council. The fact that eggs and 
milk were less frequently included than is 
usually suggested for girls of this age helps to 
account for this deficiency. The actual intake 
of riboflavin may be somewhat greater than the 
figures indicate, since food composition tables 
are not complete in this respect. 

Age alone was not an influential factor in 
determining the nutritive intake of these girls. 
As a further evaluation of the data, the dietary 
nutrients were sorted on the basis of weight for 
age, Wait and Roberts (8, 9) having found 
that energy, protein, and mineral intakes were 
best predicted from a combination of these two 
factors. These data are presented in table 3. 

The greatest increase in body weight oc- 
curred between the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years, when a mean gain of 5.3 kilograms was 
recorded; this gain is greater than that during 
the entire period from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth year when the weight increase was 
4.6 kilograms. 

In general, there was a progressive decrease 
in the nutrient intake per kilogram with in- 
crease in age, the greatest decrement occurring 
during the period of most rapid weight gain. 
During the early adolescent years, when growth 
is most rapid, girls require as much food as they 
do in later years when they are approaching the 
end of their growth period. 
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When Habit Fails 


If the average individual is resistant to simple conditioning he is doubly 
resistant to learning to think for himself. Human beings, always and every- 
where, live mainly by habit, employing intelligence only when no habitual 
response will serve. ...It is only when this automatic response fails to work 
that people turn reluctantly to thinking about what ought to be done. ... It 
should be one of the educator’s tasks to train people to recognize new situa- 
tions when they meet them and to be willing to think about them.—RALPH 
Linton, “Potential Contributions of Cultural Anthropology to Teacher Ed- 
ucation,” from Culture and Personality published by American Council on 


Education. 


Vitamin C Loss from Soybeans 
Stored in Cooked ana Fresh State 


MARY ELIZABETH REID 


After three years at Boyce-Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Yonkers, three as Sterling research fellow with Dr. 
Lafayette B. Mendel at Yale University, Dr. Reid went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where she now works at the National Institute of 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. Her under- 
graduate and PhD work were done at the University of Wisconsin. 


CO nw when many families shop 


for food supplies not more than once or twice a 
week, the question arises as to where and how 
to store fresh vegetables. Cooking vegetables 
before storage has two advantages: the house- 
wife who is employed outside the home can 
prepare during the week end much of the food 
needed by her family during the next week and 
thus simplify meal preparation later; cooked 
food requires less refrigerator space than does 
the fresh. 

Insofar as vitamin values are concerned, 
however, evidence shows that it is definitely 
preferable to store the food fresh and cook only 
as much at one time as is needed for immediate 
consumption. 


Previous Research 


Levy (1) in 1937 found that in vegetables 
which are allowed to stand for a long time after 
boiling there isa fairly rapid loss of indophenol- 
reducing value above that which occurs during 
cooking. He observed that cooked potatoes 
lost from 30 to 50 per cent of their reducing 
value after standing about two hours, that 
boiled peas lost from 90 to 95 per cent of their 
original reducing value, and beans 75 per cent. 

Gould, Tressler, and King (2) in 1936 re- 
ported that holding cooked cabbage at 1° to 
3°C resulted in a 50 per cent loss of the indo- 
phenol-reducing value in 48 hours. 

Kramer (3) in 1940 observed frequent 
inflammation and bleeding of the gums among 
soldiers and members of the air forces in Ger- 
many in the winter and early spring and 
attributed the condition to dietary practices. 


Potatoes, the principal source of vitamin C in 
their diet, lost 25 to 30 per cent of the vitamin 
C when peeled, soaked for 24 hours, then boiled 
for 25 minutes; and a 50 to 60 per cent addi- 
tional loss occurred when the potatoes were 
kept warm for 2 hours, as frequently happens 
in Army kitchens. The results were confirmed 
by feeding tests with animals. 


Research on Soybeans 


Experiments conducted by the writer with 
immature Jogun soybeans furnish additional 
evidence of greater loss of vitamin C from 
beans stored in the cooked as compared with 
the raw state. In these tests the beans were 
shelled immediately after picking, and samples 
for individual assays were weighed and placed 
in small beakers kept in a hydrator. The 
vitamin C values were determined on samples 
of the fresh beans with the indophenol method. 
Other samples were cooked for 25 minutes, 
then cooled rapidly, and the indophenol- 
reducing values were determined. 

In each of the three tests, three sets each of 
cooked and uncooked samples were stored in a 
hydrator and placed in a refrigerator held at 
about 50°F. Vitamin C assays were made 
after the material had stood in the refrigerator 
19, 72,and 96 hours. One of the fresh samples 
was cooked for 25 minutes at the end of each 
of these periods, and the vitamin C value was 
determined immediately after rapid cooling. 
The other two samples in each set were tested 
in the raw state at the end of each experimental 
period. 

Data in the table show that no loss in indo- 
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phenol-reducing value occurred during the 
first 3 days of storage and that an average loss 
of only 6 per cent took place after 4 days’ 
storage of the raw shelled beans, when assayed 
either in the freshly cooked or the uncooked 


Vitamin C content of immature Jogun soybeans before 
and after storage in raw and cooked condition at 50°F 


n 
< 
3 
TIME OF TEST 
mg | mg | me | me 
per 
Soon after harvesting.......| 33 | 35 | 34 | 34 
After storing raw 
33 | 34 | 34*| 34 | 0.0 
35 | 32 | 34*| 34 | 0.0 
32 | 33 | 32*| 32 | 6 
Immediately after snes 
and cooling. . .....-|33| 
After storing cocked 
See 24 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 26 
SES 21 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 41 
20 | 18 | — | 19 | 44 


* Cooked immediately before assaying 


condition. Beans cooked before storage, how- 
ever, showed marked losses running from 26 
to 41 to 44 per cent with storage over periods 
of 2, 3, and 4 days, respectively. 

The results of three tests conducted under 
the same conditions are in close agreement and 
afford convincing evidence of the greater loss 
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of vitamin C during storage in cooked than in 
uncooked soybeans. Because of the rapid 
cooking and favorable conditions for storage 
of the cooked beans the lowered reducing 
values herein found represent approximate 
minimum losses that might be expected in the 
cooked vegetable on standing under average 
conditions of refrigeration. Had the beans 
cooled much more slowly, as happens with left- 
over vegetables in the average household, a 
more rapid loss of reducing value presumably 
might have occurred. 

No tests were conducted to determine the 
amount of loss of vitamin C on reheating the 
cooked soybeans. Abundant evidence in the 
case of other vegetables, however, indicates 
that considerable additional loss of vitamin C 
occurs. The additive effects of the loss during 
standing, especially under conditions of slow 
cooking, and the loss which may occur on the 
reheating of the cooked beans would render 
them markedly inferior in vitamin C to the 
beans stored raw and cooked immediately 
before using. 
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Menacing Attitudes 


Adults complicate the problems of youth... . 
. youth groups, but of cynical business men 
because they assume that public work is 


I observe ...are not those of.. 
and lawyers or of [their] satellites . . . 


The most menacing attitudes 


either corrupt or a dole, or both, and are scornful of any who try to have a 


If youth is confused . . . 


social vision. 


our attitudes have made it difficult for youth to judge. 


it may well be because we, the adults, by 


We have not only 


messed things up; we have muddied the waters so it is hard for anybody to see 
clearly —W. Carson Ryan, “The Status of Modern Youth,” from Culture 
and Personality published by American Council on Education. 
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New Books... 


War and Children. ANNA Freup and Dor- cussed, this could be considered a book for parents 
orHy T. BurtincHaM. New York: Medical of young children. Parents—and “substitute 
War Books, 1943, 191 pp., $3.50. parents”—will find in its pages friendly help in 
War and Children is a factual study of the re- meeting many problems such as teasing, biting, 

actions of young children living in war areas, boy-girl play, bad habits. 

written by two child psychologists who are direc- It might also be considered a book for all adults 

tors of three wartime nurseries in England. because, as the author points out, children are 
Part I takes up psychological reactions of young — influenced by others than their families—by their 

children to air raids, evacuation, and destruction. teachers, the doctor, the barber, the grocery boy, 

Part II reports case studies of children, giving the neighbors, grandparents, and servants. The 

their reactions to destruction and to separation author has a message for each. 


from parents. Parent understanding and artificial “If parents love, but do not burden with their 
families are discussed as remedial measures for love, if friendships flourish, if confidence in self 
these cases. and others is assured, then parents may feel that 


This is an interesting book, with a sound and _ they have laid the foundation for a happy present 
human approach to problems of young children, and a satisfying and productive future for their 
which gives the reader keener insight into reac-  children.”—ALiceE Sowers, University of Okla- 
tions of children in the home as wellas the nursery. homa. 

A psychological background is unnecessary for 
appreciation of the book. It should be invalu- Hpolt’s Care and Feeding of Children. Revised 


able to parents, teachers, and others who have the and Enlarged by L. Emmetr Hott, Jr. New 
care and guidance of children.—FLORENCE Davis, York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Incor- 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. porated, 1943, 321 pp., $2. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book 
Your Child, His Family and Friends. By written by a widely known authority on pedi- 
FraNces Bruce Srratn. New York: D. atrics. 
Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, He states that the purpose of the book is to 
1943, 210 pp., $2. acquaint the mother “with the fundamental 
This latest book by Frances Bruce Strain is, in needs of the well child so that she may supply 
her own words, “as friendly and comfortable as them the more intelligently and to give her such 
an old house and as stimulating as a new one.” information about the aberrations from health 
It can be read with profit by anyone having con- as will enable her to recognize them as such and 
tact with children. to obtain medical advice for them.”’ The direct 
Written in nontechnical language and dotted question and answer method is used. Questions 
with stories of children, it should bring comfort are those which mothers would be likely to ask; 
to the mother who thinks her child is different answers deal usually with procedures and rules 
from all other children and that her problems are rather than with underlying principles. Because 
unique. The father who finds a new approach the general principles are so seldom included, 
to a problem he must meet, or which he has been some mothers may find the answers not entirely 
avoiding because he felt inadequate and embar- satisfying. 
rassed to face it, will be able to read this book The book covers a large age range, from birth 
without self-blame or a feeling of failure. through school years, and deals with feeding and 
It is not a text in child guidance, for it omits care of infants, diet and training of older children, 
discussion of many aspects of the physical, mental, ailments of childhood, and physical and psycho- 
and social development of children. On the other logical problems. Much excellent information 
hand, it has a refreshing and down-to-earth ap-__ is given, especially on infant feedings. 
proach to familiar subjects not included in most The book would have been strengthened had 
books on child problems. the author included the concept of the whole 
Although problems of older children are dis- child and expanded the discussion of the develop- 
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ment of the child as a basis for recommended 
procedures. 

The section devoted to child development seems 
too brief, and the information about development 
which appears occasionally in discussions of pro- 
cedure does not entirely compensate for this brev- 
ity. Also, sections dealing with older children 
and behavior problems are not altogether satis- 
fying. Because of these deficiencies the book 
does not entirely fulfill the author’s purpose as 
quoted above. It will be helpful to mothers, 
however, if supplemented with a good book on 
child guidance—Martan E. BRECKENRIDGE, 
Merrill- Palmer School. 


Child Behavior and Development: A Course of 
Representative Studies. Edited by RoGER 
G. Barker, Jacos S. Kounrn, and HERBERT 
F. Wricat. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1943, 652 pp., $4. 

Specialists in the field of child behavior and 
development, graduate students, and seminar 
groups will study the 35 reports of recent research 
included in this book with keen interest. 

The book is both intensive and extensive: in- 
tensive because each study is written by an aithor- 
ity and includes procedures, results, and conclu- 
sions; extensive because many subjects which 
bear on child study are included. 

Case studies on Negro children are used to show 
the influence of caste and class on personality; a 
sociological study of Hopi Indian children shows 
the influence of culture on personality; a few 
psychoanalytical studies present, for example, the 
influence of fears on personality; but most of the 
studies tend to use the psychological approach and 
to do cross-section sampling. 

The book makes a real contribution by giving 
reality to the interrelatedness of research on child 
development. The reality will be stronger when 
the reader is less conscious of an additive quality 
in order to reach the end product—the child.— 
KATHARINE Roy, Kansas State College. 


The Family and Democratic Society. By Jo- 
SEPH Kirk Fotsom. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1943, 755 pp., $4. 

This monumental 755-page textbook for courses 
on marriage and family relationships, while in 
part a revision of Dr. Folsom’s earlier book on 
The Family: Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry, 
covers recent research completely and goes thor- 
oughly into such areas of study as family life in 
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primitive societies, the effects of recent social and 
economic trends on family life, including the 
population problem, psychological and emotional 
difficulties in love, courtship, marriage, parent- 
child relationships, divorce, and unmarried love. 
The changing roles of men and women, the rela- 
tions of the family to the community, and a sum- 
mary of the unsolved problems of family life are 
emphasized. 

In collaboration with Marion Bassett, a pro- 
fessional woman who is a mother and homemaker, 
he presents the problems of women today most 
sympathetically. Certain chapters are “musts” 
for home economists who need to analyze their 
implications for the future of home economics and 
women’s education. 

Particularly valuable are the references and 
summaries of recent research and their inter- 
pretation in the light of present family tensions 
and conflicts, an extremely complete bibliography, 
author and subject indexes helpful in locating 
studies and topics quickly, supplementary read- 
ings for each chapter along with lists of case 
studies and of other types of material dealing with 
family life, and suggestions for further study and 
discussion.—EsTHER McGrynis, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 


Foundations for Living. By FERN SILVER and 
Mitprep Graves Ryan. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 
1943, 615 pp., $2.50. 

The experienced and capable authors have ful- 
filled admirably their purpose of writing a general 
home economics textbook for a two-year, senior- 
high-school course. The high school teacher in 
either city or rural high school will find this a 
thorough and timely text, or an indispensable 
reference book. The customary fields—personal 
problems and relationships, foods, clothing, man- 
agement, home furnishings, and child care—are 
handled adequately. The chapter on “Consumer 
Buying” and the shorter reference ““To You and 
Your Job and You and Your Country” are de- 
partures from books of this type. Bibliographies 
are ample and well selected; techniques are clearly 
and attractively illustrated; and each section is 
concluded with suggested activities. 

The book should be a real challenge to the ado- 
lescent girl, for it is written at her level and from 
her point of view in an unusually interesting and 
straightforward manner. It is designed to help 
her with her present personal, social, and emo- 
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tional problems as well as to lay a foundation for 
future living —Rutu D. Mortey, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Planning for Marriage. By WILLIAM HENRY 
Morcan and MItprRep INSKEEP MOorGAN. 
New York: Association Press, 1945, 85 pp., 
50 cents. 

This booklet is to be followed by another en- 
titled Planning for Family Life and dealing pri- 
marily with the problems of young married people. 
The present series of six topics is planned to cover 
ten discussion periods as follows: why and how 
to study marriage; economic and socia! factors 
affecting youth’s plans for marriage; family re- 
sources for marriage—a mature relation with 
one’s present family; personal resources for mar- 
riage such as adjustments to members of one’s 
own sex and of the opposite sex; attitudes and 
habits relative to work and the use of money; 
personal philosophy of life; social relations of men 
and women; marriage choices and uses of the 
engagement period. 

In preparing these discussion outlines, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan have had in mind mixed groups 
of young people. They visualize <. informal 
setting, such as that offered by the YMCA and 
the YWCA, which will permit young men and 
women to clarify their views through group 
thinking. To give young people some help in 
“arriving at their own convictions,” the authors 
have provided under each topic questions for 
study, selected excerpts from articles bearing upon 
the topic, and a list of supplementary readings. 
In addition, they list books for a small working 
library. 

The value to the individuals concerned of two, 
six, or ten discussions on the subject of prepara- 
tion for marriage is, of course, dependent on such 
factors as the interest and background of the 
members of the group, the skill of the leader, and 
the resources at hand. To what extent this brief 
and more or less superficial approach helps young 
people to understand the underlying dynamics 
of emotional maturity or their attitudes toward 
work and the use of money is a question. There 
may even be some potential dangers in assuming 
that understanding the dynamics underlying the 
attainment of maturity is as simple as indicated 
by the questions on page 33. 

As suggested previously, it is almost impossible 
to evaluate such materials unless one knows how 
they are to be used and by whom. In the hands 
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of an insightful, skillful leader and with certain 
groups the suggestions offered by these authors 
should lead to thoughtful consideration of many 
of the problems confronting young people who are 
planning for marriage—Lemo D. Rocxwoop, 
Cornell University. 


A Guide to Consumer Buying. By Haze! Ze 
Craic. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1943, 64 pp., 44 cents. 

Although not so indicated, this little paper- 
bound book is apparently intended for the use of 
young students, possibly those in junior high 
school. Its many colored drawings and charts 
should make it attractive to such a group. 

Many diverse subjects dealing with planning the 
spending of income and with buying in the market 
are covered. Since the space is so limited each 
topic is treated very briefly. 

Many teachers who keep their materials up to 
the minute will wish that at least some attention 
had been given to wartime conditions.—JEssIE V. 
Cotes, University of California. 


Consumer Training. By EDWARD WILLIAM HEIL, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 
584 pp., $2.72. 

This is one of the American Youth Series for use 
in secondary schools. It deals almost entirely 
with the problems of consumers as buyers, though 
one short unit deals with budgeting and credit 
problems and another with savings, investments, 
and insurance. In the final unit wartime prob- 
lems of consumers are discussed. The remainder 
of the ten units is devoted to the buying of various 
groups of commodities and services, including food, 
clothing, household equipment and furnishings, 
cosmetics, and recreational equipment and serv- 
ices. Much specific information is given concern- 
ing each of these groups. 

The book is well written. Suggested projects 
and activities and sources of information follow 
each chapter. Undoubtedly it will be valuable 
not only as a text but as a reference for high school 
students—a useful addition to the material avail- 
able on consumer buying for students and teachers 
at this educational level—Jresste V. COoLEs, 
University of California. 


Home Health and Nursing. By Atma Lone. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Incorporated, 1943, 378 pp., $1.72. 

“The selection and organization of the mate- 
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rials presented in this book resulted from an exten- 
sive experimental study of achievement of high 
school students who are studying home care of the 
sick.”’ So states the author in her preface. 

The first half of the book deals with the meaning 
and importance of health; how heredity, environ- 
ment, and health habits affect health; indications 
of good and poor health; the systems of the body; 
how to evaluate one’s own physical, mental, and 
social fitness; health measures for the individual 
and his family; the community’s role in promoting 
health; the place of the competent physician in a 
health program; symptoms of disease; means for 
diagnosing and treating disease; reproduction and 
growth. 

This section is too technical and too condensed 
for the average high school students. More 
illustrations would increase its usefulness. 

The last half of this book deals with care of the 
sick in the home and care and development of 
children. Situations which represent common 
experiences are analyzed, and underlying princi- 
ples to be used in meeting them are described. 
Practical suggestions are given about things to do. 
This part should prove extremely valuable for 
accomplishing the purpose of the author—to 
increase the interest, understanding, and ability 
of high school students to meet situations involv- 
ing children or illness. Those in charge of voca- 
tional home economics departments will find the 
last half of this book useful in making the home- 
care-of-the-sick unit seem important to their stu- 
dents.—JENNIE WILLIAMS, Kansas State College. 


Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1940-1941: A Study in Consumption. 
By Mary M. Crawrorp. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1943, 271 pp., $3.50. 
This latest and most complete study of student 

expenditures adds considerably to the body of 

information on prewar consumption habits of 

Americans. The students of this coeducational 

midwestern state university located in a small city 

of 20,000 are probably typical of students in other 
schools of similar size and situation. 

The data were secured from questionnaires 
answered by 1,275 students who estimated their 
expenditures for two semesters. Interesting sup- 
plementary material on food habits was secured 
from order slips of restaurants patronized largely 
by students. Comparisons are made for each of 
the major commodity groups between the expen- 
ditures of men and women, of students living in 
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groups and those outside groups, of members of 
the different classes and schools of the university, 
and of students from farms, small towns, and cities. 

Since the book is devoted largely to a descrip- 
tion of expenditures, the title might have been so 
limited. However, some descriptive material on 
student life and activities adds to its interest. 
It is clearly written and is as simple as a study of 
this nature can be and be of value. Medians and 
quartiles are used in most cases to measure ex- 
penditures. More use of frequency distribution 
tables might have added in some cases to the value 
of the analysis. 

It is regrettable that the study should appear 
at a time when universities are so disrupted by the 
war and when high prices have made the actual 


“expenditures out of date. Under other circum- 


stances high school students planning to enter 
college would have found it helpful in plan- 
ning their finances. Both college and university 
students and those working with them will find it 
interesting.—Jesste V. Cores, University of 
California. 


Food Poisoning. By G.M.Dack. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1943, 138 pp., $2. 
Everyone concerned with food preparation and 

preservation should have a copy of this readable 

and authoritative book. The need for such infor- 
mation is especially important today in order that 
people unaccustomed to food preservation employ 
safe methods when they undertake to preserve 
foods as a result of “Victory” gardens and “Don’t 

Waste Food” campaigns. 

Although chemical poisoning is rare as com- 
pared to microbial food poisoning, the chapter on 
“Chemical Poisoning In Food’ gives valuable 
information to the consumer who must purchase 
new cooking utensils and to those using makeshift 
equipment to feed large groups of people. 

The source, symptoms, and means of prevent- 
ing food poisoning resulting from chemicals, 
poisonous plants and animals, botulism, staphy- 
lococcus, salmonella, alpha-type streptococci, and 
other bacteria are reviewed and applied to present- 
day conditions. The author carefully differenti- 
ates symptoms of food poisoning from those of 
infections simulating food poisoning. 

The introduction covers the procedure to be 
followed and the questions to be asked and 
answered in reporting and investigating alleged 
food-poisoning outbreaks.—F LORENCE I. SCoULAR, 
North Texas State Teachers College. 


Abstracts ... 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Thurman Arnold and the antitrust laws, C. D. 
Epwarps. Pol. Sci. Quart. 58, No.3 (September 
1943), pp. 338-355. 

Thurman Arnold, as assistant attorney general 
in charge of the antitrust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, saw enforcement of antitrust legis- 
lation as a means of lessening such business 
practices as setting prices at unreasonable levels, 
restricting output, and holding new processes off 
the market. 

Indirectly, enforcement also helps to decrease 
unemployment of men and machines and to in- 
crease consumer well-being. His investigation of 
pooling of patents for restrictive purposes brought 
to light facts about international cartels which 
were hindering our war effort. Thus, he obtained 
information as to the efforts of Germany to handi- 
cap growth of strategic industries in this country 
and others, through use of patents. 

His investigation of the housing industry was 
designed to eliminate practices which keep con- 
struction costs high, such as price fixing by lumber 
manufacturers through abuse of lumber grading 
rules. Businessmen and unions together were 
found to be perpetuating handicraft operations 
and preventing factory production. 

One of Arnold’s major contributions was chang- 
ing the ideas of the public and of many businessmen 
as to the importance of antitrust legislation and the 
possibilities of its enforcement. 


Impact of shortages on marketing, C. F. PHILLIPs. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 21, No. 4 (Summer 1943), pp. 
432-442. 

Shortages and rationing have brought about 
such decreases in sales as the following: new pas- 
senger automobiles, from about 4,000,000 in 1941 
to 219,652 in 1942; canned goods, probably 42 per 
cent fewer units in 1943 than in 1942; shoes, 
probably 19 per cent fewer units. 

Dealers have adjusted by “scrambled merchan- 
dising.” Thus a store formerly specializing in 
auto tires has stocked men’s work clothes. Other 
adjustments include reductions in personnel, in 
inventories, and in business hours. Spending 
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patterns of consumers have changed. Clothing 
expenditures have risen in part because of lessened 
outlays for cars and household equipment; in part 
because of higher incomes. Shortages of some 
goods have led to purchases of substitutes. 

Decreased consumer emphasis on brand, style, 
and price results when the shortage is sufficiently 
acute that the buyer considers himself lucky to 
obtain a product. 


The food stamp plan: termination, S. HERMAN. | 
J. Bus. Univ. Chicago 16, No. 3 (July 1943), pp. 
172-194. 

The food stamp plan was ended March 1, 1943 
as the war brought food shortages instead of sur- 
pluses. Had the plan been regarded as a tool for 
welfare (instead of a three-edged tool for moving 
farm surpluses, supplementing relief allowances, 
and improving nutrition) it might have been con- 
tinued, along with rationing, to help low-income 
families adjust to rising food prices. 

The author appraises the accomplishments of 
the plan, administrative problems encountered, 
and possibilities of using a modified plan in postwar 
days to establish a floor under needs for services 
and goods other than food. 


Rationing and price control in Great Britain, D. M. 
KeEEzer. Am. Econ. Rev. 33, No. 2 (June 1943), 
pp. 264-282. 

In Great Britain the Ministry of Food handles 
rationing and price control of food; the Board of 
Trade, other consumer goods. Each agency has a 
unified program of production and distribution of 
products in accordance with consumer needs. 

Thus the Ministry of Food provides basic food 
supplies for the entire population and, in addition, 
channels special foods to meet needs of children 
and the sick. Through Food Advice Centers 
families are helped to make the best possible use, 
nutritionally, of foods that are available. Studies 
are continually under way to determine the ade- 
quacy of incomes to buy satisfactory food, food 
requirements of special groups, whether available 
shopping facilities are adequate, whether home 
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arrangements—equipment and time for food prepa- 
ration—permit satisfactory food preparation. 
Because of this program, the population is better 
fed than before the war. 

Clothes rationing has led to the production of 
so-called “utility models,” serviceable and good- 
looking but without “frills.” Consumers tended 
to use clothing “‘points” to purchase outer garment: 
rather than underwear when rationing first began 
with the result that some underwear factories 
closed and a shortage developed. 


Living costs since beginning of retail price control, 
M. J. Utmer. Monthly Labor Rev. 57, No. 1 
(July 1943), pp. 66-81. 

Differences in the rate of increase of prices of 
various groups of goods are due, in part, to differ- 
ences in the dates on which control of prices began. 

Before the General Maximum Price Regulation 
was issued (May 1942) informal and formal price 
ceilings had been set on some products, for example 
on 92 per cent of the metals and 79 per cent of fuel 
and lighting materials; but only 3 per cent of farm 
products were covered. 

From January 1941 to May 1942 wholesale 
prices of metals rose 6 per cent; of fuels and lighting 
materials, 8 per cent; of food, 33 per cent. Many 
foods were not covered by GMPR but controlled 
by later orders. Hence, from May 1942 to May 
1943 retail cost of food rose 18 per cent while the 
cost of each of the five other groups of items of 
living—clothing, rent, house furnishings, miscel- 
laneous items, and fuel, light, and electricity—rose 
less than 4 per cent. 


Standard sizes for retail packages would simplify 
buying. Jnd. Standards 14, No. 8 (August 1943), 
p. 234. 

The National Bureau of Standards recommends 
standardization of retail package sizes in order to 
help consumers compare prices of different brands. 
Standard units of weight or measure (the pound 
or the ounce) should be the basis for determining 
the package size. The series of sizes should be 
multiples (as 2-pound, 3-pound) or binary sub- 
multiples (one-half pound, one-fourth pound, etc.) 
of the basic unit. 

The size of the package thus would be “‘self- 
defining”; i.e., one size would differ from that next 
larger and that next smaller by enough to permit 
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the buyer to tell at a glance the quantity of the 
contents. These recommendations are given in 
Letter Circular LC 726 which can be obtained 
from the Bureau. 


Apparel markets after the war, R. P. SwEENY. 
Dom. Commerce 31, No. 20 (July 1943), pp. 
12, 30. 

This is one of a series of articles on postwar 
markets summarizing high lights of the Bureau’s 
recent publication “Markets After the War.” 

If employment is kept at a high level, the post- 
war market for apparel should be good. Soldiers, 
mustered out, will need new civilian clothing; 
clothing will be needed abroad for relief purposes; 
civilians with good incomes will buy clothing, espe- 
cially types that have been relatively scarce in 
wartime. 

In 1939 a total of 65,293.5 million dollars was 
spent for consumer goods and services—8.27 per 
cent for clothing and accessories. In 1940, the 
total rose to 80,968 million dollars and the per- 
centage for clothing and accessories to 8.74 per 
cent. Increasing consumer outlays seem to bring 
a slight rise in the share used for clothing. 


Vital statistics on small stores, W. T. Hicks and 
W. F. Crowper. Dom. Commerce 31, No. 21 
(August 1943), pp. 12, 19+. 

A study of how and why retail stores are closing 
and opening under war conditions has been made 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in co-operation with the OPA. A high mortality 
rate has been characteristic of American business, 
even before the war. Business deaths have varied 
from 250,000 to 450,000 establishments in a total 
business population ranging from 1.5 million firms 
in 1900 to 3 million in 1940. 

Added to the usual factors causing businesses to 
liquidate are shortages of goods, rising operating 
costs, the draft (which takes proprietors as well as 
employees), and difficulties of keeping personnel 
in competition with war industries. 

The number of new business enterprises launched 
yearly since 1900 has ranged from 300,000 to 
500,000, the entrants generally exceeding the with- 
drawals. Approximately one-fourth of the new 
stores do not live through the first year; over half 
operate less than 3 years. The number of entrants 
is now declining. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Lucile F. Mork, Jean L. Pennock, Esther F. Phipard, and Bernice Kunerth Watt 
of the Family Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Surveys of the nutrition of populations. II. The 
protein nutrition of a rural population in middle 
Tennessee, J. B. Youmans, E. W. Patron, 
W. R. Sutton, R. Kern, and R. STEINKAMP. 
Am. J. Public Health 33, No. 8 (August 1943), 
pp. 955-964. 

A dietary survey among 1,200 persons in middle 
Tennessee included a study of the protein intake, 
physical examination, and blood protein deter- 
minations. The total protein intake was less than 
50 grams daily for 32 per cent of the white persons 
and 59 per cent of the Negroes. Of the children 
studied, many more girls than boys had low pro- 
tein intakes. 

The average amount of animal protein used was 
32 grams per person per day for white persons and 
19 grams for Negroes. Less than 20 grams were 
used by 30 per cent of the white group and 64 per 
cent of the Negro group. Only 3 per cent showed 
signs of edema, and in most cases the cause could be 
traced to conditions other than hypoproteinemia. 

A low total serum protein was found in 3 to 4 
per cent of most age groups, but low albumin levels 
occurred in 9 per cent of the total group. Cases 
of hypoalbuminuria were more common among 
colored than among white subjects.—B. K. W. 


Food to fit the job. Modern Industry 5, No. 6 

(June 15, 1943), pp. 108-110. 

In Great Britain in order to get extra food to 
people with special needs, the industrial canteens 
required in all factories employing more than 
250 persons work 24 hours a day to supply nour- 
ishing meals to workers on all shifts. In heavy 
industries extra allowances of meat, sugar, cheese, 
fats, and preserves are permitted. 

About 2,000 restaurants, set up by the Ministry 
of Food for workers in small factories, provide hot 
meals at reasonable prices. They also provide 
cash-and-carry meals that can be picked up by 
the worker and heated at home. 

Other modifications are made as needed to give 
an adequate food allowance to workers in special 
kinds of jobs. These feeding programs are liked 
by the workers and are contributing to a remark- 
ably good state of nutrition.—E. F. P. 


Food situation in China. Monthly Labor Rev. 
56, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 1184-1187. 
In normal times China ranked first in the pro- 
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duction of many crops, including rice, wheat, sweet 
potatoes, soybeans, and peanuts. Its enormous 
production, however, met only about 90 per cent 
of its needs; and as its imports supplied only about 
a fourth of the deficit, many millions did not have 
enough to eat. 

By increasing the acreage and applying better 
farming methods, cereal production has been sub- 
stantially increased. Probably this, with the 
government control measures, has prevented a 
serious food deficiency, although there have been 
some shortages in urban areas. 

The chief foods now are rice, wheat, and vege- 
tables. After the war China will need to continue 
development of its food industries and increase 
supplies of meat and fish.—B. K. W. 


Should American medicine be socialized? W. C. 
Davison. J. Am. Med. Assoc, 122, No. 16 
(August 14, 1943), pp. 1067-1070. 

Socialized medicine, as an organized method by 
which adequate care can be made available to all, 
regardless of ability to pay, exists to some extent 
under our present system of distributing medical 
care. The real question is whether or not it 
should be extended. 

The arguments usually advanced for and against 
changing methods of distributing medical care, and 
specifically regarding voluntary and compulsory 
health insurance, are reviewed. The attitude of 
the medical profession is described as favoring 
experimentation and critical evaluation of results. 
Eleven requirements for any form of socialized 
medicine are listed.—J. L. P. 


Income cycle in the life of families and individuals, 

W. S. Woyttnsky. Soc. Security Bull. 6, No. 

6 (June 1943), pp. 8-17. 

Data from the Family Composition Study of 
more than 400,000 urban households classified by 
income, age of family head, and size of household 
support the tentative conclusions of B. Seebohm 
Rowntree in England and Sydenstricker, King, 
and Wiehl in this country. 

Peak family income and peak family size occur at 
about the same time, but since the economic needs 
of the family and its income do not increase and 
decrease at the same rate, the economic level of the 
family has a cyclic aspect with low points in early 
married life, when the family head is in his 40’s, 
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and when he is 65 or more. To measure this cycle 
exactly, a type of consumer unit giving relative 
yather than absolute weight to increases in family 
size must be used. 

The variations of income throughout the life 
of the individual form different patterns in single- 
family and multiple-family households. Child- 
hood and old age are the periods of lowest income 
for the individual in a single-family household, 
with a less marked period of decreased income at 
about age 40 to 44. In multiple-family households 
children and aged persons are somewhat better off. 

Because these curves were derived from a cross 
section of the population at a given time rather 
than from case histories showing actual varia- 
tions in earnings throughout the life span of 
individuals, adjustments for historical changes 
in wage levels and real income must be made 
before the curves can be applied to any given 
group of people. If this adjustment is made, 
the income cycles of the present older generation 
show greater rises from starting income to peak 
earnings than the hypothetical curves, and their 
peaks are reached later in life.—J. L. P. 


Family allowances in various countries. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 57, No. 2 (August 1943), pp. 
265-276. 

After a brief discussion of the philosophy behind 
the use of family allowances in addition to wages or 
salaries for families with children and a description 
of the three major types, the historical develop- 
ment of the various systems is outlined by country. 
Scope, allowance rates, financial contributions, and 
equalization funds are discussed. 

Experiments with family-allowance plans, ex- 
clusive of those for mobilized men, have been made 
in at least 35 countries.—J. L. P. 


Sociological theory of home adjustment, S. RIEMER. 
Am, Sociol. Rev. 8, No. 3 (June 1943), pp. 
272-287. 

Because of the limited means of families, com- 
promises must be made between privacy and space 
in housing, between distance and proximity in the 
arrangement of rooms, and between space-saving, 
“fold-away” equipment and total space. In 
planning a home functionally in line with these 
compromises, account has to be taken of the routine 
of home activities and special occasions, the periods 
during the day when each room will be in use, 
changing needs at different seasons, and trends of 
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change in recreational and educational functions 
of the home. Housing needs also vary with the 
family type and composition: the size of the family 
and the age of its members, its social status and 
local customs, the personality and health of its 
members, and the member of the family whose re- 
quirements are first considered. 

The family must adjust its ways of living to the 
house resulting from these compromises through its 
use of available space with a minimum of interfer- 
ence between home activities and through trans- 
ferring certain activities outside the home. Failure 
to adjust to the home will often have undesirable 
consequences.—J. L. P. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index in 
wartime. Monthly Labor Rev. 57, No. 1 
(July 1943), pp. 82-95. 

The Bureau’s living-cost index has always taken 
into account changes in purchasing habits of city 
families at the income level to which the index ap- 
plies. To continue their policy has meant con- 
stantly revising the index to show changes each 
month in the cost of goods and services which can 
be bought in wartime. 

Rationing and the disappearance of goods from 
markets have forced index changes. For example, 
when new cars and tires were taken off the market, 
used cars and used, recapped, and retreaded tires 
were added to the index for wage earners with 
weights representing the best available estimate 
of the extent to which they were purchased. The 
relative importance of repairs and public trans- 
portation costs was also increased. 

In March 1943 the food-cost index was revised 
to take account of current shortages and rationing. 
Adjustments are being made according to effect 
of rationing and shortages upon characteristic food- 
consumption patterns for each city. Some new 
foods have been added to the index while other 
foods have increased or decreased in the quantities 
to be consumed. 

Wartime migration of workers to metropolitan 
areas is reflected in adjustments (based on the reg- 
istration figures for the sugar-ration book) ap- 
plied to the 1940 population. 

Changes in quality, sizes, and package weights 
are a few of the changes that must be watched in 
pricing. The Bureau follows the policy of con- 
tinually developing new specifications, as goods 
formerly purchased disappear from the market.— 
L. F. M. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


The comparative nutritive value of butter and some 
vegetable fats, H. J. Duet, Jr., E. Movirrt, and 
L. F. HALLMAN. Science 98, No. 2536 (Aug. 6, 
1943), pp. 139-140. 

Weanling rats were fed for periods of 6 or 12 
weeks diets composed of 68 per cent mineralized 
skim milk powder and 32 per cent of fat supple- 
mented with vitamins A, D,and E. Corn, cotton- 
seed, olive, peanut, and soybean oil and butter and 
vegetable margarine were tested. No differences 
in weight, bone growth, body water, or protein, 
lipid, ash, or calcium content were observed. 

The authors suggest that the superiority for 
butter fat reported by other investigators is prob- 
ably because the weanling rats prefer butter flavor 
and eat more of such a diet. 


Effect of calcium pantothenate and para-amino- 
benzoic acid on gray hair of humans, H. 
BRANDALEONE, E. Marne, and J. M. STEELE. 
Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 53, No. 1 (May 
1943), pp. 47-49. 

A group of 19 white- or gray-haired men and 
women who were confined in a hospital with certain 
chronic disorders continued for eight months on 
diets supplemented with p-aminobenzoic acid, or 
pantothenic acid, or brewers’ yeast, or com- 
binations of these. 

In a number of subjects there was a yellowish or 
greenish cast to the gray hair during the first few 
months, but this coloration did not always persist. 
A growth of scattered wiry black hairs was appar- 
ent in some; and in one man with sparse hair, 
growth was increased. In only two cases was there 
unequivocal evidence of change, and these two were 
receiving brewers’ yeast as well as pantothenic acid 
and p-aminobenzoic acid. 

It is questionable whether any changes result 
when the two latter vitamin factors are given alone. 


The role of dietary protein in hemoglobin forma- 
tion, A. U. ORTEN and J. M.Orten. J. Nutri- 
tion 26, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 21-31. 

Young growing rats received diets adequate in 
minerals and vitamins but varied in their protein 
content and calorie value. 

Animals receiving a low protein diet containing 
3.5 per cent lactalbumin developed anemia. In- 
creased calorie value of the diet had no effect on 
the anemia, nor was it improved by increased iron 
intake. 
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When the protein content of the diet was in- 
creased to equal that of control rats there was a 
prompt remission of the anemia, 


Hematologic and radiologic study of infants re- 
ceiving massive doses of vitamin D in rickets 
prophylaxis, A. C. RamBar, L. M. Harpy, and 
W. I. Fisupetn. J. Pediat. 23, No. 1 (July 
1943) pp. 31-38. 

Blood calcium and phosphorus levels were de- 
termined and roentgenograms of the long bones 
were made in the fall and winter months for infants 
receiving 100,000 USP units of vitamin D monthly 
for 6 months or a single dose of 600,000 units. 
These doses were effective in preventing rickets, 
and there were no indications that the massive 
dose was in any way toxic. 


Nutritional rehabilitation of one hundred selected 
workers for industry, T.D.Spres. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 122, No. 14 (July 31, 1943), pp. 911-916. 
From large numbers of patients referred to the 

nutrition clinic of Hillman Hospital 100 were 
selected who showed symptoms of nutritional pe- 
ripheral neuritis, riboflavin deficiency, or niacin 
deficiency. All showed weakness, failure of mental 
application, nervousness, and irritability with in- 
adequate diet the sole debilitating cause. 

These patients were studied to see whether they 
could be rehabilitated for industry when provided 
with a good diet for themselves and their families. 
Vitamin supplements were given as well as food. 
All were restored to health and placed in industry. 

Illustrative case histories are given: one boy 
with a common dietary idiosyncrasy; the other 
case illustrating how easily symptoms arising 
from faulty nutrition of the nervous system can 
be confused with neurotic and psychopathic states 
of undetermined origin. 


The composition of sweat with special reference 
to the vitamins, 0. MICKELSEN and A. Keys. 
J. Biol. Chem. 149, No. 2 (Aug. 1943), pp. 
479-490. 

Normal, moderately active young men, soldiers 
and college students, served as subjects during 
the late fall, winter, and early spring. Sweat 
collections were made at environmental tempera- 
ture of 49 degrees and humidity of 25 per cent 
relative saturation, at rest, and with moderately 
hard work producing 5 to 8 liters of sweat a day. 
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Loss of ascorbic acid was negligible, being less 
than 0.1 mg per 190 cc and independent of the 
dietary intake. Riboflavin and thiamin losses 
were negligible, being 0.2 and 0.5 microgram per 
100 cc respectively. 

Nicotinic acid was 0.1 mg per 100 cc and was 
considered significant. Chloride content of sweat 
was highly variable, and lactate urea and ammonia 
were more concentrated in sweat than in blood. 


The role of “folic acid” and biotin in the nutrition 
of the rat, A. D. Wetcu and L. D. Wricar. 
J. Nutrition 25, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 555-570. 
Rats receiving a highly purified diet supple- 

mented with the recognized members of the vita- 
min B-complex and adequate for growth, failed 
to grow in the third week when succinylsulfa- 
thiazole was added. Addition of methionine and 
inositol had no effect; para-aminobenzoic acid, 
yeast concentrate, liver extract, and biotin each 
had a partial effect in stimulating growth. Addi- 
tion of powdered grass stimulated growth. 

“Folic acid” and biotin together produced 
marked growth stimulation and this was believed 
due to the stimulation of bacterial synthesis in 
the intestinal tract. 


Vitamin A levels in maternal and fetal blood 
plasma, J. N. Byrn and N. J. Eastman. Baul. 
Johns Hopkins Hosp. 73, No. 2 (Aug. 1943), 
pp. 132-137. 

Determinations of vitamin A in the blood 
plasma of 297 women at term showed an average 
level of 118 IU vitamin A per 100 ml plasma. 
In only 5 per cent of the cases was the level 
below 50 IU. 

No correlation was observed between vitamin A 
levels and puerperal infection, abortion, premature 
labor, toxemia, hemorrhage, or the number of 
mothers who could nurse their infants. 

Fifty normal women had an average level of 
1341U per 100 ml. The lower value for pregnant 
women may be due to increased nutritional 
demands of pregnancy or may be the result of 
blood dilution at term. 

Determinations were made on the cord blood 
of 50 infants. Only traces of carotene were found, 
and the vitamin A ranged from 30 to 167 IU per 
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100 ml. Fetal values of vitamin A or carotene 
could not be increased by increasing the maternal 


supply. 


Nutrition studies during pregnancy, B. S. Burke, 
V. A. BEAL, S. B. Kirxwoop, and H. C. Stuart. 
Am. J. Obstet. & Gynecol. 46, No. 1 (July 1943), 
pp. 38-52. 

Data are presented from a selected group of 
216 mothers and their children over a period of 
12 years. Study of the relationship of the 
mother’s diet during pregnancy to the condition 
of the infant at birth and during the first two weeks 
of life showed the following: For all the infants 
of mothers whose diets were rated “good or 
excellent,” 42 per cent were superior infants, 45 
per cent had only one physical count (largely 
minor), 10 per cent had two minor physical counts, 
and 3 per cent (one infant) had a congenital defect. 
In contrast, 67 per cent of the infants of mothers 
whose diets were rated “poor to very poor” were 
stillborn, died within three days of birth, had 
congenital defects, or were premature or “func- 
tionally immature”; 28 per cent were considered 
to be in “fair” or “poor” general condition; and 
only 5 per cent were in “good” or “excellent”’ 
condition. There was no clear evidence of a 
relation between prenatal nutrition and the course 
of labor and delivery although there was a tend- 
ency for those with poor diets to have a more 
difficult type of labor and more major complica- 
tions at delivery. 


The availability of the calcium of milk, K. H. 
Cowarp, E. W. Kassner, and L. W. WALLER. 
Brit. Med. J. No. 4305 (July 10, 1943), pp. 
39-40. 

Groups of rats were fed (a) graded doses of milk 
or (b) a calcium and phosphate salt mixture in 
addition to a “poorer-class” diet supplemented 
with cod-liver oil for vitamins A and D. Feeding 
tests were carried for 5 weeks. The total calcium 
intake of each group was determined. Weight 
gains were similar. Analyses of the fat-free bones, 
humerus and femora, showed no difference in ash 
content; and it was concluded that the calcium 
of milk and of an inorganic salt mixture are equally 
available to the growing animal. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Ruth Chalmers, Marjorie M. Heseltine, Catherine M. Leamy, Mrs. 
Frances H. Leary, and Helen S. Mitchell—all members of the social welfare and 
public health department of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Evaluating Texas dental health programs, E. 
Taytor. J. Am. Dental Assoc. 30, No. 15 (Aug. 
1943), pp. 1200-1205. 

Permanent tooth mortality rate (PTMR), a 
criterion based on the number of permanent teeth 
missing and extracted within 12 months per 100 
children, was used for comparison in these surveys. 
Five communities or groups were studied to 
determine the effectiveness of dental health pro- 


grams: 


PLACE TYPE DENTAL PROGRAM PTMR 
Jacksonville None 26.4 
Zavala School Part-time clinical 

(Austin) for 8 years 13.07 
Greenville Educational service 
for 3 years 9.9 
Corpus Christi Full-time service 
for 6 years 74 
Nueces County Full-time service 
for 6 years 6.4 


The permanent tooth extraction rate per 100 
students per year in Corpus Christi fell from 
24.37 in 1938, when the program was started, to 
3.5 in 1942. If the PTMR is a dependable unit of 
measurement in the evaluation of dental public 
health programs, it is obvious that there are 
unlimited possibilities in the types of programs 
carried on in Texas under the auspices of the 
Texas State Department of Health.—H. S. M. 


Postwar nutrition problems, D. N. McCune. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 8 (August 1943), 
pp. 557-559. 

The nutritional diseases which we may expect 
to see in increasing number and full severity in 
the wake of war-borne starvation are: hunger 
edema (due to lack of protein in the dietary); 
scurvy; rickets in growing children; osteomalacia 
among adults, particularly in pregnant and nursing 
women. 

Lack of fats, leafy green and yellow vegetables, 
and fish liver oils will beget a host of symptoms 
of vitamin A deficiencies. Polyneuritis and 
beriberi due to athiaminosis will be common, as 
well as pellagra and other syndromes related to 
B-complex. In this country we are most likely 
to see only restricted starvation due to ignorance, 
antipathy, and poor adjustment. 
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Contemporary problems of the nutritionist and 
dietitian are reviewed as are adjustments needed 
in a postwar world both on the home front and 
in foreign lands.—F. H. L. 


America at war continues in good health. I. 
What it costs to be born. II. The married live 
longer. III. Healthier women—a wartime as- 
set. Statistical Bull. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 24, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 3-8. 

In the USA in 1941, sixty-one per cent of all 
babies were born in hospitals. The type of hospi- 
tal service that the woman chooses is the biggest 
factor in the cost of maternity because other costs 
(hired help in the home and layette) are more or 
less fixed. 

The minimum-cost plan, which provides prena- 
tal care in the clinic and hospitalization in a ward, 
averages $185 for everything. Many women of 
moderate means choose to be cared for by a private 
physician and to have at least a semi-private 
room in the hospital; they may pay from $325 
to $450 for maternity care. The average cost 
for women of moderate means is estimated at 
about $300. The cost is much smaller for the 
rapidly-growing number of participants in As- 
sociated Hospital plans, which have undoubtedly 
stimulated the trend toward hospital deliveries. 

Chances for survival among the married are 
greater than among the single, especially men. 
In the decade ended in 1941, death rates declined 
more rapidly among the married than among the 
single at ages under 40, with the greatest relative 
gain among married women, whose good record 
undoubtedly reflects reduction in mortality from 
conditions associated with childbearing. 

Men and women whose marriage has been 
broken by death show mortality even higher than 
do single persons. Marriage is a stabilizing 
influence on the life of the individual. 

In the 25 years between the two World Wars, the 
death rate among women industrial policy holders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
was cut almost in half. The decline in tuberculosis 
mortality was the principal factor; the disease has 
continued to decline since 1941 although many 
women are working longer and harder than before 
and living in more crowded quarters. 

Deaths from pneumonia and from diseases 
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associated with pregnancy and childbirth have 
also dropped sharply since the First World War. 
Among the important diseases diabetes alone has 
increased among women in the last 25 years.— 


M. M. H. 


Families in need in wartime, J. M. Hory. Sur- 
vey Graphic 32, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 287-289. 
Although the number receiving general public 

assistance declined one half from February 1942 

to February 1943, 5 million persons now receive 

aid, including war-made families, children of 
broken homes, migrants, and war casualties. 
Recommendations to meet the needs of these 
groups include establishing a program of general 
assistance with need as the sole criterion for 
eligibility, liberalizing provisions for aid to de- 
pendent children, and giving special federal aid 
to states which cannot provide adequate facilities 
because of meager resources.—C. M. L. 


Child labor in wartime, B. AmIDON. Survey 
Midmonthly 79, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 163-167. 
Three million youths from 14 to 17 years were 

employed in July 1942, one-fourth of whom were 

14 to 15 years old. This situation has caused a 

drop in high school enrollment and a mounting 

toll of accidents to young workers. 

The 1942 experience in use of workers in agri- 
culture resulted in a program of planning for 
selection, training, supervision, and segregation 
of workers. 

Efforts are being made to lower legal child 
labor standards, and there is widespread illegal 
employment of children. Essential child labor 
standards should be set up on a community level 
with a program of publicity, counseling, adequate 
issuance of employment certificates, and health 
examinations.—C. M. L. 


A method for the evaluation of a community 
nutrition program, A. YounGc. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 19, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 420-427. 
A method for evaluating a community nutrition 

program is presented, based on consumer buying 

habits. This method gives a more realistic picture 
in normal times than during a period of war 
economy, since there would be fewer fluctuations 
in wages, population, food prices, and availability 
of certain foods. It comprised surveys of experi- 
mental and nonexperimental areas and was found 
to be an effective means of proving that nutrition 
education brings definite results in that knowledge 
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gained leads to increased purchase of the pro- 
tective foods.—F. H. L. 


The basis of adequate standards of assistance, 
B. F. Diwonp. Public Welfare 1, No. 6 (June 
1943), pp. 181-187. 

Present-day public assistance programs embody 
the policy that no person should be denied a 
standard of living that provides for health, self- 
respect, and decency. Adequate standards of 
assistance are based on standards of requirements 
or budgets, standards of resources, and methods 
of determining assistance payments. 

The standard budget, developed by home econo- 
mists in consultation with social workers, is made 
up of specified quantities and qualities of basic 
items priced periodically to reflect current costs. 
Resources to be considered include contributions 
from relatives and others, real and personal 
property, insurance, securities, wages, pensions, 
and income from boarders. 

Contributions from relatives need to be reviewed 
in relation to the giver as well as to the recipient. 
Theoretically, the assistance payment should 
be the amount of the deficit between the value 
of the client’s resources and the cost of his re- 
quirements. Sometimes, however, agency funds 
are inadequate to meet the needs of eligible appli- 
cants in full; often too an applicant’s need, as well 
as his resources, is affected by family relationships. 

Standards of assistance do not make possible an 
automatic calculation of need, but they do provide 
the basis for thoughtful consideration of individual 
cases.—M. M. H. 


Budgetary principles and problems in mutual 
assistance programs, S. E. Sapow. Public 
Welfare 1, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 198-205; 
No. 8 (Aug. 1943), pp. 248-251. 

It is not unusual for families to be eligible for 
more than one type of public assistance. For 
example, a grandmother receiving old age assist- 
ance may be a member of the household in which 
a mother and young children are recipients of aid 
to dependent children. 

It is highly desirable that the various forms of 
assistance be administered by a single public 
agency using the same budget standards and the 
same procedures for estimating allowances. 
Family unity is strengthened when the total 
family needs are computed in a combined budget, 
regardless of the categories to which the various 
members belong, and when one case worker is the 
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liaison between the family and the various 
branches of the public assistance agency. The 
New York City Department of Welfare has 
already adopted combined budgets.—M. M. H. 


Gearing dental public health to meet wartime 
conditions, W. J. Patron. Am. J. Public 
Health 33, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 821-823. 
The need of the armed services for professional 

personnel has resulted in a decrease in dental 
services in many communities and depletion in 
others. Increasing purchasing power is creating 
a demand for long-neglected dental work. A 
lowered standard of nutrition and higher incidence 
of some dental diseases because of absence of 
certain food constituents are possibilities. Re- 
stricted civilian travel creates a problem of distri- 
bution of services. 

To meet civilian needs under these conditions 
dentists remaining in civil life should be distrib- 
uted according to the most favorable ratio pos- 
sible. Industrial and vital war areas should be 
adequately supplied to prevent absenteeism be- 
cause of lack of dental services. 

School dental programs should be extended to 
high school pupils. Subprofessional personnel 
should be fully used. 

In critical areas it may be wise to postpone 
construction of highly refined dental appliances 
and thus permit a health service type of dentistry 
for more patients. In extreme circumstances, a 
priority system, giving first consideration to the 
most productive members of the community, 
may be advisable.—R. C. 


National, provincial, and local nutrition programs 
in Canada, G. F. Amyor. Public Health 
Repts. 58, No. 21 (May 21, 1943), pp. 793-796. 
A nutrition survey was conducted in four cities 

which showed 40 per cent of the population on the 

border line and 20 per cent receiving adequate 
amounts of food. Comparable results were ob- 


tained through a lunch survey in Okanagan 
Valley. 

National nutrition services have been provided 
and provincial nutrition committees set up. 
Provincial and local programs include preparation 
of bulletins, plans for staff education of public 
health nurses with emphasis on stimulating 
individuals to live up to official food rules and to 
use food effectively.—C. M. L. 

The older worker, A. J. Cartson. Hygeia 21, 

No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 338-339+. 

The “aged army” of 65-year-old workers is less 
decrepit today than the smaller army of that age 
was 100 years ago; yet industry retires workers at 
50 or 60 or 70 years of age regardless of ability 
to perform useful work. 

“Tt is sheer waste, bad biology, and gross 
injustice all around to feed, house, and clothe this 
army in idleness.” Neither pension nor dole is 
the answer. The only answer is useful work for 
pay, plus protection against costs of sickness and 
accident. Obviously “we are not worth 100 per 
cent, industrially, today and worth zero tomorrow 
on our 65th or 70th birthday.” 

Older workers want to help in the war effort and 
they would be able to do so if proper attention 
were given to correction of defects and habits of 
eating, and to adjustment of occupation. Dr. 
Carlson suggests the following formula for relating 
work to remuneration: 

A. The younger worker—physical strength and 
endurance growing but not at adult par; skill and 
experience growing but not at adult par; less than 
adult performance and pay. 

B. The adult worker—strength and endurance 
at maximum; experience and skill near or at maxi- 
mum; maximum performance and pay. 

C. The older worker—physical strength and 
endurance receding; experience and skill at par; 
generally less than adult performance and therefore 
less pay.—H. S. M. 


Revised Scrapbooks Ready 


Department of social welfare and public health scrapbooks on family 
budgeting, child care, and nutrition may be borrowed from Frederica Beinert, 
Massachusetts State Department of Health, Boston, by paying shipping 


charges both ways. 


Bibliographies of the scrapbooks may be obtained from 


AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D.C., for 25 cents. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket... 


America’s waste line—how to reduce it. That’s 
the subject of a Food Conservation Kit being 
assembled for free distribution to anyone organiz- 
ing a school or community campaign to cut down 
on our tragic waste of food. 

It will contain a community organization man- 
ual, a leaflet for distribution to groups such as 
women’s clubs, suggestions for promotional ma- 
terial such as streamers and window displays, radio 
skits, a handbook for speakers, suggested educa- 
tional material for schools, and a three-lesson 
course on food conservation for women’s groups. 
The course concerns buying, preparing, and storing 
foods and ways to use new foods. Order from 
Food Distribution Administration, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Such arresting pieces of information as the 
following are in the kit: “The little scraps of 
butter we leave on our plates in homes and res- 
taurants add up to an enormous aggregate. The 
saving of only one-half ounce [about three-fourths 
of a “pat”] of butter per capita per week would 
have provided enough butter to have supplied our 
entire army last year.” 


“Wartime Fish Cookery” is an excellent bulletin 
by Elizabeth Fuller Whiteman, well-known home 
economist. Its aim is to inform homemakers who 
are unaware of the wide variety of fishery products 
on the market as to the ease with which they can 
prepare economical and appetizing fish dishes. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents. 


A good breakfast can be eloquently compared 
with a poor breakfast, or any one food or combina- 
tion of foods can be compared with any other food 
by use of a new version of charts and bars, called 
“Visual Nutritive Values Set.” It was developed 
by Elspeth Bennett of the College of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University, and is sold by 
Bardeens Inc., Syracuse, New York, for $10. 

Its essential parts include: for 52 basic foods 
cardboard shafts in color (as blue for calcium, 
orange for thiamin), a cardboard holder for the 
shafts—with a pocket for each of the 8 nutritive 
elements given, eight wooden bases into which the 
cardboard holders can be set for display, and a 
28 x 11 inch chart which gives recommended daily 


allowances for the eight nutrients for children aged 
6, 12, and 13 to 15, and for men, women, pregnant 
women, and nursing women. Unit of value used 
for the shafts is the “share.” There is extra 
cardboard for working out shafts for other foods. 


Up-to-date revisions of publications of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
now ready for distribution, include “The A, B, C’s 
of Mending,” which now gives information on 
repairing household textiles as well as clothes; and 
the AWI (Agricultural War Information) folders 
39, 47, and 54, “Root Vegetables in Wartime 
Meals,” “Dry Beans and Peas in Wartime Meals,” 
and “Green Vegetables in Wartime Meals”— 
all reincarnations of the old low-cost meal folders. 

All four are free if single copies are ordered from 
the Office of Information of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, or $1 a hundred, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

“Fats in Wartime Meals” is another good free 
AWI leaflet (number 34) which gives many inter- 
esting fat facts, including ways to conserve them 
and to substitute one for another as well as a 
page of fat-saving recipes. 


“Instruction Material on Rayon Hosiery of 
Celanese Yarn” is the title of a free, 5-page pamph- 
let, prepared by the Educational Department, 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. It gives significant 
hosiery dates and information on construction of 
celanese hose and how to care for them. 


“Games for Children” is a 50-cent publication of 
the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. They are not new 
games but are general favorites for children from 
early childhood to adolescence. 


For teachers we recommend “Culture and 
Personality,” a collection of three lectures given by 
Ralph Linton, Mary Shattuck Fisher, and W. 
Carson Ryan and published by the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C., for the 
Conimission on Teacher Education. Subjects are 
the contribution of cultural anthropology to 
education, children in the world today, and the 
status of modern youth. The tone of the three 
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From the Editor's Basket 


lectures is disillusioned realism as to present 
conditions and intelligent faith in what teachers 
can do to help develop a living democracy. Price, 
15 cents. 


Will a better fed world impoverish America? 
That is one of the questions discussed in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture publication 
number 5 in its Farmers and the War series ““Amer- 
ican Farmers and the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture.” Free by writing to the 
Division of Economic Information, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, of the USDA. 


“Let us broaden our social consciousness and 
assume greater responsibilities than we have in the 
past for the direction of social action.” So urged 
delegates to AHEA’s Wartime Institute. 

For home economists who want a share in 
directing postwar planning there are various pub- 
lications which tell what is being done and where 
the individual citizen comes in. 

One such is “Plan Now for Future Public 
Works,” put out by the Construction and Civic 
Development Department, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. The writer of this 
free, 18-page pamphlet points out, “Every public 
works project is the result of long and careful study 
and design, requiring both funds and time. The 
time available may already be getting short.” 


“Community Action for Post-War Jobs & 
Profits,”” new publication of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, is another excellent one; it is aimed 
at local chambers of commerce but would be of 
interest to the professional woman with a social 
conscience and civic pride. Sections on social and 
recreational opportunities, opportunities for young 
people, and civic planning should be especially 
interesting. Single copy free if ordered from 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The organization of peace is of as deep concern 
to home economists as to other professional groups; 
hence our readers will be interested to know that 
the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace has published its third report on the subject, 
single copies of which may be obtained free by 
writing the Commission, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 

Most of the 183 pages of the report is taken up 
with papers on different aspects of the peace, as 
human rights and the world order, relief and 


reconstruction, economic reorganization, educa- 
tion and the postwar settlement. 

The Commission was organized in November 
1939 and numbers among its members Dr. James 
T. Shotwell (chairman), Clark M. Eichelberger, 
Frank G. Boudreau. Among its free publications: 
“Preliminary Report,” which states principles 
which the Commission believes fundamental to 
organization of peace; “Second Report—The 
Transitional Period”; and the new “Third Report 
—the United Nations and the Organization of 
Peace.” 


Still another is “The Niagara Frontier Plans for 
Peace,” a 25-cent publication of the National 
Committee on the Housing Emergency, Inc., which 
reports work being done in two New York counties 
for postwar employment and urban development. 
The Committee is publishing it hoping that other 
communities will be aided thereby. 

The Committee has an 8-page, 10-cent pamphlet 
which might also be of interest: ““Recommenda- 
tions for the Disposition of Federal War Housing,” 
which takes up what should be done immediately 
by the federal agency and the community and what 
would be wise co-operative procedure after the 
war. Order both from the Committee, 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 18. 


“War, Babies, and the Future” is a 10-cent, 32- 
page pamphlet by William Fielding Ogburn, well- 
known sociologist. Order from Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

Among provocative statements: “...war is 
causing us to lose by death a very select group. 
This killing of our best does not, however, cause 
any marked worsening of our racial stock. The 
superb physically are not wholly the product of 
heredity. Nurture as well as nature builds strong 
men. Furthermore, it is only a change in the germ 
plasm that affects the racial stock. ... [But war] 
removes ... the one age and sex group of greatest 
value to civilization.” 


Two other recent and excellent Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, also 10 cents, are ““Women at Work 
in Wartime” by Katherine Glover, formerly of the 
Children’s Bureau, and ‘“‘Workers and Bosses Are 
Human: Collective Bargaining at Work” by T. R. 
Carskadon. For any home economist interested 
in the new field for women counselors in industry, 
these would give good background. 
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News Notes .. 


General 


New ACUCG Officers. Irwin Wolfe, represent- 
ing the National Retail Dry Goods Association, is 
the new chairman of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation’s Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods; and Dorothy Houghton, represent- 
ing the American Home Economics Association, is 
the new vice-chairman. 

Three Pioneer Home Economists Honored. 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, the national honorary exten- 
sion fraternity, features in the 1941-42 Epsilon 
Sigma Phi Yearbook three pioneer home econo- 
mists who over a long period contributed much to 
the development of home economics extension 
work: Abby L. Marlatt, Isabel Bevier, and Flora 
Rose. All three had been presented with the 
fraternity’s Certificate of Recognition. 


Alabama 


Alabama Home Economics Association. “An 
Alabama Home Economics War Institute’ was 
held at Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn 
from October 8 to 10 instead of the usual annual 
meeting. Home economists from all over the state 
attended. Fraternity houses were set aside for 
housing and feeding those attending, and a tea at 
the home of Dr. Duncan was one of the many 
courtesies extended. An early morning inspira- 
tional program was arranged for Sunday. 

The officers this year include: president, Agnes 
Ellen Harris, University of Alabama; vice-presi- 
dent, Lois Ackerley, Alabama College; and treas- 
urer, Juliet Miller, FSA, Anniston. 

Alabama College. Eunice Cormack of El Reno, 
Oklahoma, has joined the home economics staff 
as assistant professor of foods and institutional 
management. She received her MS degree from 
the University of Oklahoma. 

University of Alabama. The Alabama Congress 
of Parents and Teachers held its 14th annual insti- 
tute at the School of Home Economics in June. 
Dean Agnes Ellen Harris was in charge of the 
program and plans for the institute. 

The school lunchroom managers held their an- 
nual workshop and laboratory training course at 
the School of Home Economics in June under the 
leadership of Mrs. Mary deGarmo Bryan of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Nutritionists and dietitians of the state attended 
the annual “Dietitian’s Day” at the University 
on June 16. The program was in charge of E. 
Neige Todhunter, and Mrs. Rowena S. Carpenter 
of the Food Distribution Administration and Mrs. 
Mary deGarmo Bryan were among the speakers. 

The public health nurses of the state held a 
refresher nutrition institute at the University from 
September 14 to 16. E. Neige Todhunter gave a 
series of six lectures on nutrition. 

Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson spent the summer in 
postgraduate work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In her absence, Katherine Roberts of 
the Merrill-Palmer School taught the summer- 
quarter courses in child development. 

New staff members in the department of foods 
and nutrition include Mabel Adams, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, and Catherine McDon- 
ell, instructor in foods to replace Gladys Knight, 
now with the Food Distribution Administration. 

In the department of clothing and textiles 
Lucille Rhea has replaced Beulah Kent, now an 
officer in the SPARS. 

The cafeteria to be opened in the Home Eco- 
nomics Building this fall will provide additional 
training for the institution management students. 

Vocational Home Economics. An effort has 
been made to assist teachers develop the voca- 
tional homemaking program in Alabama to meet 
wartime needs by holding 14 fall conferences with 
small groups of teachers within the five districts 
of the state. Current teaching problems were dis- 
cussed in view of the recently compiled instruc- 
tional guide, which was evolved from the experi- 
ences of the teachers of vocational homemaking in 
the secondary schools of Alabama. The meetings 
were under the direction of Mary Ling Hayley, 
state supervisor of home economics education. 

Twenty-three vocational home economics teach- 
ers were retained by the State Board of Education 
during June, July, and August to carry on a voca- 
tional summer homemaking program in Alabama. 
Their services were in great demand by families in 
cities, towns, and rural communities because of 
the wartime conditions affecting family living. 
Food preservation, nutrition, and conservation of 
clothing and equipment received special attention. 

Mary Ling Hayley and itinerant teachers Mary 
Love Martin, Leacy Newell, and Mabel Blevins, 
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News Notes 


Mildred Hart, Ruth Stovall, and Mrs. Elnora 
Gammage King directed this program. 


Connecticut 


State Conference for Homemaking Teachers. 
Hazel Hatcher of Michigan State College led the 
discussion of “Evaluation Devices and a Program 
of Measurement” at the state conference for home- 
making teachers held at the University of Con- 
necticut from September 1 to 3. 

University of Connecticut. Dr. Mary Green- 
wood, formerly of Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
became a member of the foods and nutrition staff 
on September 15. 

Ruth Allen, formerly of the University of Ar- 
kansas, will teach clothing this fall. 

Mrs. Carol Kulp Beagley will teach art courses 
this year while Ella Van Dyke is on leave for war 
work. 

Margaret Dykstra, ’41, who teaches at Wethers- 
field, Connecticut, chaperoned the Danforth Fel- 
lowship group of students this summer. Margaret 
Brundage and Agnes Anthony attended the camp 
as the freshman home economics representatives 
and Hope DeMore as the junior representative. 

Extension Service. Edith Mason retired as 
state home demonstration leader on October 1. 
Her successor is Ruth Russell, home demonstration 
agent in Hartford County last year and formerly 
agent in New London County. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Farnham has replaced Mrs. Ruth 
Jewett Lang as county club agent in Hartford 
County; Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes has replaced Mrs. 
Maria Shaw Preston as agent in New Haven 
County; and Jeanne Hinman has replaced Ruth 
Barrus in Litchfield County. Miss Barrus was 
married in July to Maurice Foulkes. 

Georgia 

Georgia Home Economics Association. This 
year’s officers are: president, Matiida Callaway, 
University of Georgia; vice-president, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Brand, district home demonstration agent; 
secretary, Dora Mollenhoff, district supervisor of 
vocational home economics; and treasurer, Cepha- 
lie Lewis, Atlanta Gas and Light Company. 

State Nutrition Committee. Representatives of 
the committee met in Athens September 14 and 15. 

State Department of Education. Eleanor Pryor 
and Mrs. Lucy B. Edwards recently became assist- 
ant school lunch supervisors for the Department. 
They will assist Mrs. Lucille Turner Watson, state 
school lunch supervisor. 


Georgia State College for Women. Clara W. 
Hasslock received her PhD degree in August from 
George Peabody College for Teachers. “A Criti- 
cal Study of Home Economics Curricula in Four- 
year Colleges” was the subject of her dissertation. 

Extension Service. The many friends of Lula 
Edwards, district home demonstration agent in 
Georgia since 1922, were grieved to learn of her 
death on July 17 as a result of an automobile acci- 
dent a short time before. Ida Bell, Troup County 
home demonstration agent for the last 17 years, 
has succeeded Miss Edwards. 

The Georgia Home Demonstration Council held 
its annual conference at Georgia State College for 
Women from August 24 to 28 to develop its 1944 
program and to offer leadership training. Gladys 
Gallup of the U. S. Extension Service directed the 
leadership training phase of the conference. 

The 4-H club conference was held at the same 
time and place. 

Martha McAlpine has returned as parent edu- 
cation specialist on the Georgia home demonstra- 
tion staff. 


Hawaii 

Cost-of-living Survey. Two representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Labor are conducting a 
survey of expenditures and cost of living of 100 
families of wage earners and salaried clerical work- 
ers in Honolulu. All racial groups are included. 
Food check lists are being used to determine foods 
to include in the price index for comparison with 
mainland cities. Many home economics teachers 
are interviewing families in connection with this 
survey. 

University of Hawaii. Janet Smith, formerly 
research associate at the Child Welfare Research 
Station at the State University of Iowa, is in 
charge of the Castle Foundation preschool unit, 
which was reopened this fall. In operation only 
a short time when Pearl Harbor was attacked, the 
unit was then closed indefinitely. Kindergartens 
in public schools, made possible by the 1943 terri- 
torial legislature, will create an additional demand 
for kindergarten and preschool teachers. 

Three institution administration graduates have 
received appointments as student dietitians and 
entered training at the Montefiore and Grasslands 
hospitals in New York City and Starling-Loving 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

Martha Swoyer Reilly has been elected president 
of the Hawaii Dietetics Association. 

Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. Helen 
G. McGill, formerly field supervisor of emergency 
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feeding for the Office of Civilian Defense, is now 
director of nutrition for the Hawaii Chapter, 
American Red Cross. She is teaching a canteen 
course to volunteers and organizing nutrition 
classes and food demonstrations. 

Kamehameha School for Girls. The facilities of 
the Kamehameha Schools have been used to care 
for 300 girls from the Island of Hawaii in order to 
relieve the labor shortage during the pineapple 
canning season. 

Laura McCall Award. Mrs. Miriam Jackson 
Emery and the home service department of the 
Hawaiian Electric Company won the Laura 
McCall award given by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute for outstanding work in promoting the na- 
tional nutrition program and helping homemakers 
adjust to wartime living conditions. 


Idaho 


University of Idaho. Goldie Manning, formerly 
with the NYA school in Weiser, is now cafeteria 
dietitian at the University at Moscow. She will 
have charge of meals for the boys and girls from 
the halls on the campus. 

Extension Service. Lt. Frances Gallatin, for- 
mer extension specialist in clothing, is now a mess 
officer in the WAC. 

Farm Security Administration. Edna Sawyer, 
associate FSA supervisor at Moscow, has been 
transferred to Weiser. 

HEWIB’s. Margaret Minty, home economist 
with the Idaho Power Company, has moved from 
the Pocatello office to that in Boise. 


Illinois 


Illinois Home Economics Association. Upon re- 
quest of the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
executive committee voted to cancel the annual 
state meeting originally scheduled for October. At 
a meeting of the committee early in October plans 
for a meeting patterned after the AHEA’s Wartime 
Institute were discussed. 

State Department of Education. Rena L. 
Hodgen has been appointed state supervisor of 
home economics education to succeed Gertrude 
Taylor, who resigned to teach homemaking at 
Metamore High School, now being used as an off- 
campus teaching center by Illinois State Normal 
University. 

Wilma Warner, a graduate of Western State 
Teachers College and Iowa State College, has been 
appointed an assistant state supervisor. 
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Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The annual fall meeting has been can- 
celled, but it is probable that a war-training con- 
ference will be held later in the year. 

Illinois State Normal University. In September 
seniors in the home economics department began 
8 weeks’ training as student teachers in off-campus 
teaching centers. The four centers—Farmington, 
Lexington, Metamora, and Morton—were selected 
in co-operation with school administrators and the 
State Department of Vocational Home Economics. 
Each student will live for eight weeks in the com- 
munity to which she is assigned and will have no 
campus responsibilities. 

Mrs. Mae Clark Warren, for seven years director 
of Fell Hall and a part-time teacher of home eco- 
nomics, will teach full time this year in the home 
economics department. It is possible for her to do 
this since the Navy V-12 program for 300 boys has 
taken over Fell Hall, formerly a girls’ dormitory. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. The 
new Science Building which houses the home eco- 
nomics department was dedicated during the June 
commencement. The department had been com- 
pletely organized by the opening of the fall quarter. 

Mary Jane Seed, clothing instructor, attended 
the Textile Testing School held in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, during the summer. 

The School of Domestic Arts and Science. 
Announcement was made in July of the discon- 
tinuance of classes at the School. Its assets, how- 
ever, have been transferred to Northwestern Uni- 
versity for the purpose of endowing a new home 
economics department, which will be in charge of 
the former director of the School of Domestic 
Arts and Science, Mrs. Madeline Mehlig. 

University of Illinois. New faculty members 
include Doris Brockway; Hazel Yost, cafeteria; 
Annette Young, foods and nutrition; Mildred 
Wood, nutrition; and Mary Alice Reed, nutrition. 

Canning Centers. State agencies engaged in 
various phases of the food preservation program 
report that there are to date at least 673 super- 
vised canning centers and groups in Illinois. Of 
this number, 50 are large ones, servicing from 500 
to 2,000 families. The output of these large cen- 
ters is estimated to be from 600 to 1500 quarts 
daily. Many of these centers are continuing for 
the canning of meat, chickens, and late fall vege- 
tables. On “Tomato Day” at the Marion center, 
over 4,000 quarts of tomatoes were canned. 

Women’s Land Army. The Women’s Land 
Army work in Illinois began in June. Girls from 
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Chicago, obtained through the U. S. Employment 
Service, were trained by members of the extension 
staff in poultry raising, gardening, dairying, can- 
ning, farm safety, and family relationships. Each 
trainee was given a complete health examination 
and instruction on maintaining health. All were 
assigned practical duties in addition to classroom 
work, after which they were interviewed by farmers 
and placed on farms. 

Mrs. Madge Little of the extension staff, who is 
supervising the Women’s Land Army program in 
the state, has visited each farm where a girl is 
employed. In the majority of cases the farmer 
and his wife were reluctant to employ a woman, 
but after employing one, most favorable comments 
were reported and plans are being made to further 
this work. 

Many more nonfarm women have been recruited 
and placed in the country by the Extension Service, 
U. S. Employment Service, and co-operating urban 
groups. In July and August, 4,979 women over 
18 years of age were placed in regular and emer- 
gency jobs. The emergency workers have been 
picking and packing fruit, doing truck gardening, 
cutting asparagus, detasseling corn, snapping sweet 
corn, and working in canneries. They have also 
been needed for the fall harvesting. 


Indiana 


Bedford. Mrs. Ellen J. Teare McNown, who 
had been serving as the Journal’s Indiana news 
gatherer, has resigned from teaching at the Bedford 
High School and is now living in Augusta, Wis- 
consin. 


Iowa Home Economics Association. Reports of 
progress from the “Information Service Corps,” 
organized last spring to assist in the functioning of 
rationing and price-control programs, show a wide 
variety of services to homemakers, including infor- 
mation centers, nutrition and meal-planning talks, 
and food demonstrations and assistance with indi- 
vidual buying problems. Increased co-operation 
is shown with existing agencies, such as the OCD, 
County Nutrition Council, and Red Cross. 

State Nutrition Committee. The Committee is 


co-operating with the State Wartime Management 
Committee in the distribution of food information 
throughout the 11 trade areas in the state. In 
each area is a food committee composed of whole- 
salers and retailers of food. Working with it are 
subcommittees of homemakers, including, wher- 


ever possible, a professional home economist and a 
newspaper woman. 

Iowa State College. Gertrude Chitten has been 
appointed head of the department of child develop- 
ment, succeeding Lydia V. Swanson, who had 
asked to be relieved of administrative duties in 
order to give full time to teaching in the de- 
partment. 

Gladys Olson has left the home economics educa- 
tion department to become a consultant in home 
economics for the National Safety Council. 

Janet K. Smith, head of the applied art depart- 
ment, received the degree of EdD from Columbia 
University in June. 

Mrs. Zenobia Brumbaugh Ness, for many years 
instructor in applied art and until recent years 
conductor of the Homemakers’ Half Hour over the 
College station WOI, died in July in a Des Moines 
hospital. 

A feature of the summer quarter was a program 
arranged to bring former teachers and earlier 
graduates up to date in both methods and subject 
matter. The program included courses in methods 
of teaching home economics and recent develop- 
ments in food preparation and meal planning, child 
development, and textiles and clothing. 

Three workshops were offered by the home eco- 
nomics education department during the summer. 
That for high school teachers who worked on 
selected areas of the Iowa home economics cur- 
riculum program was under the direction of Mattie 
Pattison, with Muriel Brown of the U. S. Office of 
Education as consultant. The second workshop, 
conducted by Clara Brown of the University of 
Minnesota, was planned for home economists in 
liberal arts colleges interested in making curriculum 
changes. The third, conducted by Hester Chad- 
derdon, was devoted to evaluating procedures in 
parts of the home economics curriculum. 

Iowa State Teachers College. The first group 
of three-year students in the year-round program 
was graduated in August. 

Dr. Sutherland will discuss “Wartime School 
Lunches” on November 2 on the Radio Child 
Study Club program sponsored by the State Uni- 
versity and State College stations. 

Extension Service. In preparation for the 
state-wide food preservation program for 1943, 
representatives of all interested agencies met in 
April to co-ordinate activities relating to the pro- 
gram. The OCD and Extension Service form the 
basis for county co-operation. County extension 
home economists, food preservation assistants, 
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FSA home management supervisors, and voca- 
tional home economics teachers met at Iowa State 
College for food preservation demonstrations given 
by extension specialists, and in turn the home econ- 
omists conducted district demonstrations for 
school and community groups throughout the 
state. The first demonstrations covered canning 
and freezing, with later work on brining, drying, 
and storage methods. 

Mrs. Sarah Porter Ellis has resigned as state 
home demonstration leader to become director of 
farm home service for the Southern States Co- 
operative at Richmond, Virginia. Louise Rosen- 
feld, former associate director of the Farm Security 
Administration in Iowa, is the new state leader. 

Frances Hettler resigned as extension associate 
in food and nutrition to accept a position with the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. Conie 
Foote, formerly regional chief of home manage- 
ment for the FSA, is her successor. 

Vocational Homemaking. About 300 home- 
making teachers and teacher trainers from various 
colleges in Iowa attended the homemaking con- 
ference August 17 to 19. Guest speakers included 
Letitia Walsh of The Stout Institute and Ruth 
O’Brien of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. The program included a 
visit to the WAC training center at Fort Des 
Moines, where the group was entertained at dinner 
in the consolidated mess hall. 


Maine 

Extension Service. Edwina Marian Packard of 
Sebec Station, a graduate of Farmington Teachers 
College, was appointed 4-H club agent in Penob- 
scot County on September 1 to succeed Mrs. 
Elizabeth Libbey Stallard, who resigned to be 
married. A native of Piscataquis County and a 
4-H club member for six years, Miss Packard was 
president of her local club for two years. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Ann Tyra Person, president, has been appointed 
head of the home economics department of the 
Worcester Public Schools, a position formerly held 
by Jessica Scott. 

The officers for 1943-44 include: president, Ann 
T. Person, Worcester; first vice-president, May C. 
Turner, Framingham; second vice-president, Flor- 
ence G. Dorward, Springfield; secretary, Janette 
Kelley, Cambridge; treasurer, Mrs. Katherine 
Doran Barton, Massachusetts State College. 
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State Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Quindara 
Oliver Dodge is chairman of the subcommittee on 
industrial nutrition, formed jointly by the Com- 
mittee and the State Committee on Industrial 
Health. 

State Department of Health. Mary Spaulding, 
for many years supervisor of nutrition with the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, has 
resigned because of ill health. 

Two nutritionists were appointed to work under 
district health officers: Anna Banus, Pittsfield, in 
the Berkshire District; and Mrs. Marion Warman, 
Deerfield, in the Connecticut Valley District. 

Mrs. Catherine F. Barker, nutritionist for Bristol 
and Plymouth counties, took part in the five weeks’ 
workshop for public health nutritionists under 
Lydia Roberts at the University of Chicago during 
July and August. 

Extension Service. An all-out effort for home 
food preservation has been the goal of extension 
workers this season. Thirteen food preservation 
specialists have been teaching methods of preserva- 
tion in all of the highways and byways of the old 
Bay State. In addition, the home demonstration 
and home economics 4-H agents in every county 
are busy day and night reaching people that the 
specialists do not have time to contact. The 4-H 
girls and boys are on the band wagon, too, with 
3,000 of them canning everything in sight. 

Canning at home is just one way in which the 
work is being carried on. There are also 82 com- 
munity canneries in the state under the supervision 
of two state specialists. Women new at canning 
have been permitted to bring their products and 
can them under paid local supervision, and an 
average of 75 women have been enrolled in each 
of these community canneries. The food preserva- 
tion program is being completed with meetings all 
over the state on the home storage of vegetables. 

Red Cross. Mrs. Louisa P. Skilton is director 
of the nutrition service of the Boston metropolitan 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Clara Sisson of the Beaver Country Day School 
volunteered her services for a canning project for 
the Red Cross Canteen. The canning was done 
at the Boston Edison Company’s kitchen. Miss 
Sisson also teaches Red Cross nutrition classes. 

Beverly Health Center. Marion Parker, nutri- 
tionist and 4-H club leader for the past 25 years 
at the Center, died in July after a brief illness. 

A Smith College graduate, Miss Parker received 
her home economics training at Simmons College. 
Ever since a local unit of the 4-H club work was 
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News Notes 


organized at the Beverly Health Center in 1918, 
Miss Parker had been leading projects in canning, 
clothing, food, gardening, and child care for young 
people in addition to her other work at the Health 
Center. 

Her many activities included work with the Red 
Cross, the Salem Smith Club, the Beverly College 
Club, the Salem AAUW, and the Massachusetts 
Home Economics Association. First vice-presi- 
dent of the state association this year, she would 
have become president in 1944. 

HEWIB’s. Kathleen Crow, for several years a 
field lecturer for Lever Brothers, is now a member 
of the Spry kitchen staff. 

Mrs. Helen Harris is now with the New York 
Herald-Tribune Institute directed by Eloise 
Davison. 

Marjorie Russo is supervisor for Seiler’s Cafe- 
teria for the Navy at Bethlehem-Hingham Ship- 
yards. 

Isabelle McGovern, for seven years with the 
consumer service department of Lever Brothers, 
is now with the McCann Erickson Advertising 
Agency in Minneapolis. 

The American Cookery Magazine, of which Mrs. 
Imogene Wolcott is editor-in-chief, has been sold 
to the Charles W. Whitney Publishing Company 
of Boston. Sally Larkin, formerly with Marjorie 
Mills of the Boston-Herald Traveler home depart- 
ment, is the new household editor. 

Cambridge. Mrs. Bernyce Johnson of Oregon 
is nutritionist with the Cambridge Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. She has replaced Alice 
M. Gerstsen, now a second lieutenant in the Army 
Dietitians Corps at Fort Devens. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held in Jackson on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5. A special feature, sponsored by the 
health committee in co-operation with the State 
Board of Health, will be a malnutrition clinic under 
the direction of Dr. Walter Wilkins of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. One evening will be de- 
voted to discussion of student club activities under 
the direction of Mattie Grace King and her assist- 
ant advisers. 


State Nutrition Committee. At the September 


11 meeting Claude Welch, director of the Food 
Distribution Administration work in the state, 
reviewed the food situation; and Eleanor Wilson, 
nutritionist with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, explained plans for school lunches. 


Mississippi State College. Under the leader- 
ship of Mary Wilson, head of the graduate home 
economics program, the experienced group seeking 
advanced degrees has organized a series of outlines 
on wartime problems and activities relating to food 
production, conservation, and storage; child care 
and protection; personal and family laundry; and 
social relationships. These outlines will be avail- 
able to all home economics teachers in Mississippi. 

Extension Service. Gladys Gallup of the U.S. 
Extension Service will work with the state home 
economics specialists on state problems and will 
participate in the bimonthly field conference of all 
state extension workers. 

District conferences were held in September for 
county extension workers. More and better 4-H 
club memberships and completions were the goal. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA personnel 
in Mississippi in a series of district conferences 
planned maximum production by means of an 
analysis in each county to determine approximate 
shifts in production of war crops by borrowers, the 
types of adjustment needed to effect these changes, 
the need for storage facilities, equipment for plant- 
ing, and the amount of loan funds required for 
next year. 

Vocational Home Economics Program. As part 
of their program plans for next year, the vocational 
home economics teachers during August analyzed 
with the supervisory staff the problems in evidence. 
A community-school joint program in co-operation 
with agricultural and distributive agencies was the 
major goal set. The year-round school garden 
projects were evaluated and revised. 


Montana 


Montana Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Marjorie Threlkeld joined the home economics 
research staff at the Experiment Station on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Extension Service. Bessie McClelland, nutri- 
tion specialist, Mrs. Marjorie Paisley, home 
economics instructor at Montana State College, 
and Pauline Bunting, assistant state 4-H club 
leader, conducted 67 public food preservation 
demonstrations in 36 counties last spring. 

Alfreda Forswall succeeded Eleanore Erickson 
as home demonstration agent for Stillwater County 
on May 1. 

Mrs. Doris Anderson, home demonstration 
agent in Yellowstone County since 1928, resigned 
July 1 to become home management specialist with 
the New Jersey Extension Service. She has been 
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succeeded by Margaret Conlon, formerly in Teton 
County. 

Florence Johnson, home demonstration agent ‘in 
Cascade County, resigned August 1 to enter 
officer’s training school in the WAVES. She has 
been succeeded by Claris Brown from Choteau 
County. 

Helen Everson’s appointment as home demon- 
stration agent for Flathead County became effec- 
tive September 1. 

A clothing renovation workshop was conducted 
at Montana State College in September by Martha 
Hensley, clothing specialist. All home demonstra- 
tion agents who were not present last year attended 
this year’s workshop. 

Mrs. Margaret Tuller, home management spe- 
cialist, has been designated assistant farm labor 
supervisor in Montana for the Women’s Land 
Army. 

Lois Huffman has been appointed full-time 
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assistant home demonstration agent for Yellow- 
stone County. 

Blaine, Yellowstone, and Beaverhead counties 
have made appropriations for full-time home 
demonstration agents. 

Vocational Home Economics. A week’s re- 
fresher training course in food preservation was 
given in June at Montana State College by the 
State Department of Vocational Education to all 
agricultural and home economics teachers. In- 
struction on food production preceded this course, 
and adult classes in food preservation immediately 
followed the training course. When the food was 
ready to preserve, community canneries were 
established throughout the state by the Depart- 
ment, with the work in each cannery supervised by 
home economics and agriculture supervisors. 
Many of the canneries will be open throughout the 
year in order to handle the preservation of wild 
game, fish, and meats. 


On Entertaining Soldiers 


Men in the army feel strongly their isolation. It is easy for the civilian to 
underestimate this isolation; the glib observation that there are numerous fur- 
loughs, week-end leaves, and other opportunities to meet women is much ; 
overdrawn. ‘In uniform—in spite of a lot of patriotic platitude ... you have : 
your choice between a low level of sensual woman who always abounds where 
men in uniform are and who isn’t exactly a prostitute but isn’t much better, and 
the very professional welfare-conscious attaché of the U.S.O.” 

“The statement that the serviceman is efiectively turned over to the lowest 
elements in the population has sometimes been questioned....It can be 
amply validated.” There were, of course, a few exceptions to the general 
condition, especially in the early days of Selective Service. Some civilians did 
open their homes to soldiers on leave from nearby camps. But the proportion 
of soldiers thus entertained was always very small. Likewise, the interaction 
was characterized, as a rule, by a “thick kind of formality which almost defied 
you to come again if you were as much as smiled at by the hostess’s daughter.” 
It is not that many civilians do not wish to be helpful, but that in spite of their 
rational charity, their stereotype of the professional soldier interferes with 
their ability to see a soldier as a person—he is a category and a category which 
isn’t too complimentary.—JouN F. Cuber, ‘Changing Courtship and Marriage 
Customs,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September 1943. 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 
MAKE AMERICA STRONG 


Now contains Basic 7 Chart...new recipes 
to meet Government Standards...sample 
menus for every season of the year. 


ya FIRST EDITION of “Help Make 
America Strong!” received such an enthusiastic 
response from home economists all over the 
country that we are offering a second edition of 
this valuable booklet. 


The revised edition has been brought up to 
date to include the Government's Basic 7 Food 
Chart, a wartime “must” for every student of 
home economics. It also contains new wartime 
recipes, as well as menus for every season of the 
year, carefully planned to supply a balanced, 
nutritional diet. 


We know that you home economists are doing 
a big job in this war. That is why, to help you in 
your all-important work, we have brought out 
the second edition of “Help Make America 
Strong!” 

Right now we can send you enough free copies 
of this booklet for all the students in your class. 
But, to make sure you receive the quantity you 
need, fill in and mail this coupon NOW. 


HoME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT \ 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ! 


| 
el neg ECONOMICS 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
revised 


) copies of your new, 


lease send me ( nm 
“Help Make America Strong! 


School 
Street 
State | 
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JUST HALF A BAR OF SEMI-SWEET 


STLE’S Semi-Sweet is some- 

times hard to come by, in war 
time. Why? Because our fighting 
men need and are getting the greater 
share of the chocolate produced to- 
day. With chocolate so scarce, you'll 
be particularly interested in this 
recipe for delicious cookies—easy- 
to-make Chocolate Derbies—which 
calls for only a small amount of 
Semi-Sweet. 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for 
any dessert or confection calling 
for chocolate or cocoa. 


CHOCOLATE DERBIES 
Made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


cup shortening 
2 tbs. sugar 
14 cup brown sugar 
1 egg yolk 
4 7-07. package Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate, 
in pieces. 
Mix and sift together flour, salt and baking soda. 
Cream shortening thoroughly; add sugars 
gradually and beat until smooth. Add egg yolk 
and beat well. 
Add flour mixture and mix thoroughly. 
Place dough on lightly floured board. Roll 
thin. Cut into 1%-in. circles with cookie cutter. 
Put circle on unbuttered cookie sheet, place 
5-6 — of chocolate on top of it, and over 
this lay another one of the circles, forming a 
sandwich. The oven heat will seal the cookies. 
BAKE AT: 425° F. TIME: 10 min. YIELD: 
3 dozen. 
When baked, remove from pan while hot. 


FOR THIS CHOCOLATE COOKIE TREAT... 


scarce Semi-Sweet Chocolate! 


Babies start off on the road to health 
and comfort when they wear cozy, 
warm E-Z baby shirts . . . you can get 
them in tie-around or pull-over styles; 
no buttons to annoy or come off. Keep 
them clad in E-Z Underwear through- 
out their childhood . . . there is an E-Z 
Garment “for Any Child of Any Age.” 
E-Z Mills, Inc., 57 Worth St., New York. 
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§-T-RE-TCH THAT TEMPTING FLAVOR! 
An interesting demonstration for students or homemakers. 


Libby’s zestful Tomato Juice adds needed flavor to many wartime 


dishes. The three shown here can all be made from ome 18-0z. Can. 


cu 
minutes, D er for 5 
€ Over hot 


Libby, M°Neill & Libby 
5 of the basic 7 Nutrition Groups include foods 
packed by Libby .. . actually Libby packs a greater 
variety of foods under one label than any other com- 
pany in the world. 


e Ty 
) ting molde whieh 
pinsed with cold w 
= chill unti} firm 
- Serve 


MORE EXTENDER IDEAS. Just drop a card to Mary Hale Martin, c/o Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago 9, asking for our 4 new free recipe leaflets. 
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Pepper ang fry untij Melt 2tbgp. butter. 
Add 2 cups cooked “UP minced MOLDED MAIN DISH 
tice, cup Libby's Tomato Remove SALAD—To I cup Libby’s 
Juice ‘Sp. salt, ang 4% prion, add 2 ‘bsp. flour and Salmon or leftover cooked 
tsp. Pepper. Simmer to brown Slightly. Gradually meat, doultry. orjfish, add 
15 minutes or Until most of add | “UP Lidby-, Tomato chopped hard cooked egy, 4 
phe liquid has absorbed Juice ang +$cup Water. Heat chopped celery, tbsp. 
by the rice. (Serves 4) to boiling: Stirring con. minced onion, (sp. salt, 
Stantly. Boil 3 minu Sea. and tsp. Pepper. Soften 
Son With | tsp. Salt, lg tsp. tsp. UNnflavore 
= celery Seed and 1; ‘sp. pep. 
eer. Serve hot over Meat or 
Serves to 6) cup 
— “lDby’s ato Juices 
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No Shortening Needed for 


REAL COFFEE FLAVOR! LET YOUR CLASS TRY THIS RECIPE! 


COFFEE CHIFFON PIE 
(Filling for one 9” pie) 


1 envelope Knox Gelatine 1, teaspoonful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls cold 3 egg yolks 
coffee 3 egg whites, beaten stiff 
1 cup strong hot coffee 1 crumb crust or baked 
34 cup sugar pie shell 


Soften gelatine in cold coffee; add to hot coffee and stir 
until dissolved. Mix sugar, salt and egg yolks, add hot 
coffee-gelatine mixture gradually and stir thoroughly. 
Chill. When slightly thickened, beat until light and foamy. 
Fold in egg whites. Turn into crumb crust or baked pie 
shell and chill until firm. Sprinkle with chopped walnuts, 
or garnish with whipped cream, if desired. 


Walnut Crumb Crust: 1 cup crushed corn or wheat flakes, 
1% cup granulated sugar, ': cup ground wainuts. Mix 
crumbs and sugar. Blend in walnuts. Then mix in 1 un- 
beaten egg white. Press into bottom and sides of pie pan 
firmly with finger-tips. Bake 350° F., 8-10 m.nutes. Extra 
yolk may be added to above recipe for coffee filling. 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N.Y. ame 


Economics classroom material 


Knox Coffee Chiffon Pie! 


and Mrs. Knox's “Wartime Ejtca- 
en Kit” of tested recipes. 
STREET 
KNOX GELATINE 
A SUPPLEMENTARY PROTEIN...NO POINTS CITY STATE 


Classroom Discussion Topic: 


“THE USES OF GELATINE 
IN WARTIME NUTRITION” 


Today, when it’s a patriotic duty to use 
available food to the best nutritive ad- 
vantage, Knox Gelatine is proving itself 
more helpful than ever. Knox recipes 
offer so many interesting ways to utilize 
the protein value of even small amounts 
of meat and cheese...the vitamins and 
minerals of fruit or vegetables. And, as 
you know, pure, plain Knox Gelatine 
is a supplementary protein food itself. 
The uses of Knox Gelatine in wartime 
nutrition are discussed further in spe- 
cial material prepared for home eco- 
nomics classroom use. Send the coupon 
below for this and many other helpful 
recipes. They're FREE! 
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The Place of 
READY CEREALS —— 


fin the American Menu... 


° 
\ 


Our “eat-n-run” citizens need adequate breakfasts ... here’s a simple answer! 


@ Some folks just won't take time to eat breakfast according | One ounce of Grape-Nuts Flakes, served 
to the rules. And it isn’t enough to tell them they must have | with three ounces of milk, supplies the 
more riboflavin and niacin, xmphsilwzmsp* or whatever— following approximate percentagest of an 
it doesn’t sink in. But when you can give them a quick break- | adult's minimum daily needs: 


fast (that takes little time to prepare), one they'll always 
relish . . . with real stick-to-the-ribs nourishment . . . you've 


got something! A tasty, ready cereal, like Grape-Nuts Protein (6 gm.) ot wn 
Flakes, wins on all three counts. Thiamin pee mg.)- woth 

And let's be very clear: Ready cereals are not merely ex- Riboflavin mg.) 
pedient. See the list (at right) of food factors in just one Niacin gues ens ieee 
serving of Grape-Nuts Flakes and milk. Add these food irom (1.87 mg.) at 
values to those in the morning's fruit juice, beverage, and Calcium (112 mg.) —15% 


toast, and vou have the kind of nourishing breakfast that Phosphorus (193 mg.) — 26% 


helps prevent mid-morning fatigue, builds up wartime effi- Calories 164 
ciency. That Grape-Nuts Flakes are a popular favorite with 
all ages because they're so delicious is a definite plus to the 
pe ee tPercentages (except Protein and Niacin) based upon 
nutritional contribution. requirements as established by the Federal Food and 
*Not a Russian town but a mystery, like Drug Administration. Protein based on GO grams 
much nutrition technology to the arerage person! and 70 grams, and Niacin based on 15 milligrams 


GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
“ss and Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post's 40% Bran Flakes, 
‘ i; Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal 
Ie aw ALL PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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FOOD 


MIGHTIEST WEAPON OF THEM ALL” 


The Health-for-Victory Program 
Can Help You to Help Others 
Make Food Fight for Freedom 


Westinghouse is glad to offer its Health-for-Victory 
program in furthering the War Food Administration’s 
“Food Fights for Freedom” campaign. 

An important part of the H-for-V program 
is a Monthly Meal Planning Guide. Issue after 
issue is full of such helpful facts as: 


1. Point-thrifty, nutritious 
menus and recipes for 
every meal in the month, 
lunch boxes included. 


2. Alternates and extend- 
ers suggested for scarce 
and rationed foods. 


3. How toretain maximum 
vitamins and minerals in 
cooking vegetables. 


4. Practical advice on eat- 
ing for health. 


5. Latest facts from Wash- 
ington on current and 
coming food shortages. 


6. Suggestions on canning, 
holiday meals, cakes and 
pastries. 


7. Tips for using “‘Basic 7” 
food groups in the diet. 


8. Calorie charts for every 
age group and for every 
type of work. 


Home economists, nutritionists and teachers can use 
much of this information for classroom or practical 
application. For a free desk copy of the current issue of 
the Meal Planning Guide, mail the coupon below. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P. M., E.W.T 


Consumer Education Section, 464 Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
‘ Please send me a free desk copy ofthe Health-for 
Victory Meal Planning Guide. ~~ 


| 


Plaats ia 25 Cities... 


Offices Everywhere 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


2 
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Buy only what you need— 
Invest in quality fabrics— 


Make your clothes last— 


Make it over! Make it last! Don’t buy it if you 
don't need it! These are your civilian responsi- 
bilities in wartime to help your Government's 
textile conservation program. If you do need new 
clothes invest in quality—practical, long-wearing 
fabrics, good workmanship. Home Economists 
recognize fabrics of Celanese*, the modern syn- 
thetic yarn, as wise wartime investments. Fabrics 
of Celanese can take the stress and strain of 
wartime living without losing their original good 
looks. Because they represent quality. fabrics of 
Celanese require a minimum of care. They wash 
or dry-clean splendidly, iron easily, wear amaz- 
ingly well. Worn in some of America’s vital war 
industries, fabrics of Celanese are proving that 


they are “the perfect fabrics for these practical times.” 


Write for the new home economics 
booklet on “Conservation Care for 


Fabrics in Wartime” 


JOIN THE 
JUNIOR RED CROSS Celanese Corporation of America 
YOUR HELP 180 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


IS URGENTLY NEEDED * Keg. U.S. Pat, Off, 
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New army food technique 
will affect postwar 
meal planning! 


In the Subsistence Research 
Laboratory of the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps 
in Chicago, more than a 
score of officer and civilian technical 
food experts are making great advances 
in the fields of nutrition and food tech- 
niques. Many of these advances are going 
to affect our postwar living. 

In the face of unprecedented prob- 
lems of supply, storage, and climate, 
these experts have virtually performed 
miracles. If a common food or food 
technique cannot measure up to require- 
ments—they find new 
combinations, or work 


out new processes that 
| 


insure well-balanced, 
palatable, nourishing 
meals for our fighters un- 
der all sorts of conditions. 

That's just what they did in develop- 
ing field rations. Combat rations, for 
instance, contain everything from ham 
and eggs to chewing gum—three full 
square meals, each of them different, yet 
so compact the full day’s ration fits into 


a man’s pocket. 


They have devised new means of add- 
ing essential vitamins as foods to vita- 
min-deficient diets! They have helped 
to improve dehydration processes. Both 
the home and the institution will reap 
benefits from these developments after 
the war. 

The work being done now by the 
Subsistence Research Laboratory of the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps will bear fruit the 
world over, long after victory 
has been won. 


“Ice Cream is a fighting food and a great morale 
builder,” say high ranking officers of Quartermaster Corps 


With men and women in the service, as with civilians, Ice 
Cream is a favorite food—a “fighting food" rich in essential 
nutrients. Wherever it is practical, our armed forces are supplied 
with this favorite food. So, if you aren't always able to get 
Ice Cream—remember, our armed forces come first. Look for- 
ward to the day when plentiful Ice Cream, in all favorite 
flavors, is again a symbol of our better American way of life 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Low CaLonie 
MEAL PLANNER 


Today there’s a tendency, as you 
know, to fill up on starchy unrationed 
foods and not get enough protective 
foods. As a result, many are over- 
weight but actually underfed. 


The low-calorie diets in this handy 
4x6” book—1200 calories for women, 
1800 for men—provide needed pro- 


Name 


Please send 
for distribution to students. 


Being overweight but underfed is one danger of 
food rationing you'll want to discuss in class. This 
low-calorie diet book may help you! 


tective foods and make it easy to 
plan low-point, low-calorie meals. 


Ry-Krisp is often specified in low-cal- 
orie diets because it’s a good source 
of thiamin, phosphorus and iron, pro- 
vides bulk to aid regularity, yet fur- 
nishes only about 23 calories per wafer. 
Probably the only 100°% whole grain 
bread available nationally. 


Ralston Research Laboratories 
22 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


copies of the Low-Calorie Diet Book 


Address 


City 


_» State 
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“YOU MUSNT BE A SNOB, JUST 
BECAUSE YOU WORK FOR BORDEN!” 


“FPVHE VERY IDEA,” reproved Elsie, the 

Borden Cow, . . . “telling that nice 
little calf next door that you are too good 
to play with her.” 

“But I am too good,” wailed little Beulah, 
“the Borden inspector said so himself. She 
couldn’t pass the tests or anything.” 

“That makes no difference,” said Elsie 
firmly. ““You must learn to be kind to those 
less fortunate than you. There are many 
good cows who just aren’t quite good enough 
to meet the Borden standard.” 

“Are Borden standards terribly high, 
mummy?” asked little Beulah, peeking 
quizzically over hér shoulder. 


“T should say so,” smiled Elsie. “Every 
drop of milk that goes into a Borden prod- 
uct is as pure as the crear of cow society 
and the most careful laboratory controls 
can make it. And I mean every Borden prod- 
uct—whether it’s Biolac, evaporated milk, 
cheese, or ice cream.” 


“My goodness,” gasped Beulah, “doesn’t 
that give me a right to be just a little bit 
snobbish?” 


“Of course not,” laughed Elsie. “You 
don’t deserve any credit for being a superior 
child. Because, darling, everybody knows 
that: If it's Borden's, it’s got to be good!” 


- if ils Borden's, ith got to be good / 
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TO ASSURE Ndegaate VITAMIN INTAKE 


The health of our nation has received con- 
siderable study by many government agen- 
cies, since only a healthy people can be suc- 
cessful in an all-out war effort. These inves- 
tigations have shown that a large percent- 
age of our population is suffering from vita- 
min deficiency severe enough to undermine 
health, strength, and morale. 

An adequate vitamin intake, both in chil- 
dren and adults, is assured when Ovaltine 
becomes a part of the daily dietary. Three 
glassfuls of this delicious food drink daily 


Dry 

Ovaltine 
PROTEIN... 6.0 Gm 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.0 Gm. 
2.8 Gm. 
CALCIUM ... 25 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS . 25 Gm. 
10.5 mg. 


Ovaltine Dry Oveltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 

31.2 Gm, VITAMINA .. 1500 1.U. 2953 1.U. 
62.43 Gm. VITAMIN D 405 1.U. 480 1.U. 
29.34 Gm. THIAMINE. . . 9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 

.903 Gm. NIACIN. ... 5.0 mg. 6.9 mg. 
11.94 mg. COPPER. ... .5 mg. .5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 


in conjunction with the average diet raise 
the vitamin intake to optimum levels. Vita- 
mins A, D, and the members of the B com- 
plex are supplied in generous amounts. 

In addition, Ovaltine offers other nutri- 
tional advantages not found in vitamin cap- 
sules so much in use now as supplements to 
the diet. It provides important quantities 
of biologically adequate proteins, essential 
minerals, and readily assimilated caloric 
food energy. The Wander Company, 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of Ovaltine provide: 
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MILL 


KITCHEN TIME 


COOK POTATOES, toma- 
toes, vegetables, fruits with 
peelings— then mash or sieve 
through Food Mill. MASHES 
RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, 
squash. No lumps! 
APPLES for SAUCE 
Just quarter apples, no cor- 
ing, no peeling. Needs less 
sugar. 25% more yield. 

PU RE E S—Corn, peas, 
spinach, tomatoes, all veg- 
etables for soups. 

SIEVES prunes, apricots 


She Knows 


How Importar 


| ’ 
Unc e Sam s 1) and all fruits for pies. pud- 
pan dings and frozen desserts. 
Ee STRAINS BABY FOODS 
Cf from fresh vegetables and 
i) A fruits quicker, cheaper. Saves 
Are a more vitamins and minerals 


FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25. Special price u 
This country’s Home Economists and Die- home economists for demonstration, 1 only, 65¢ postpaid 

FOLEY CAN OPENER, holds can, opens it, pours content« 
titians are playing an important role in dis- $1.00. Special price, 1 only, 


seminating information concerning our Gov- 


[FOLEY MFG. CO., 114 ind ST, NE. MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN.! 


ernment’s Nutrition Program on the “‘ Basic Send | 
Seven.”” And they are “‘all the Maltex use. | 
100% Breakfast because it provides four of enclose Mad or | 
the ‘‘Basic Seven’’ types of food in a single J ene enclose $1.15 hoth Food ail _ } 
meal: Fruit, Buttered Toast, Milk and Can Opener. 

Maltex—the hot, brown, Toasted Wheat | | 
and Malted Barley Cereal with the delici- | _— | 
ously different flavor. Write address plashly in in margin) | 


MALTEX Cereal 


Let Us 
Send You 
“THE RIGHT 
FOOD FOR 
YOUR 
FAMILY” 


An attractive Folder for older students and adult nu- 
trition classes. Revised to fit wartime Food Ration- 
ing. Patterns for meals. Suggested menus. Helpful 
hints for getting the most value from the foods we buy. 
| We'll send one for each student in the class. (Offer 
limited to territory north of Washington, D.C. and 
East of Chicago.) Write: 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Maitex Company 
Burlington, Vermont 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Give for the Army, Lulu!“ 


Private Peterson, home on leave, is trying 
hard to satisfy his Army-created appetite 
for milk. 


Today’s fighting men have been taught 
how to stay fit. That’s why they've redis- 
covered milk —and drink all they can get! 

The standard soldier’s ration calls for 
fresh milk every day, and includes butter, 
cheese, ice cream and other milk products. 
. .. Nature’s most complete food served in 
its many forms is one big reason why 
American boys in uniform are stronger 
than they’ve ever been before! 


We're proud to be a part of all this. 
Proud that our farms and dairies were 
able to help feed these big forces! ...We’re 
glad, too, that our products can also help 
protect the health of hard-working civil- 
ians on the job back home. 

Today our research is looking into that 
peaceful tomorrow when nutritious new 


foods will come from the National Dairy 
laboratories. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food —as a base for the development of 
new products and materials—as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America, 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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DISCOVERED TO BE 
RICH IN RIBOFLAVIN 


Rich Also in Minerals 
and Other Vitamins 


Economical in both “points and 
pennies”’’, American cultivated mush- 
rooms are not only extenders of food 
and flavor—but add important nutri- 
tives to wartime meals! 


Recent scientific investigations at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station* have shown that 
with the exception of yeast and cer- 
tain nuts, cultivated mushrooms lead 
the vegetable kingdom in riboflavin 
content. In addition, the ‘“‘little 
vegetable with the big flavor’’ con- 
tains appreciable amounts of niacin, 
thiamin, pantothenic acid, ascorbic 
acid, and vitamin K. Generous in 
copper and iron, the mineral content 
of our cultivated mushrooms is higher 
than many fruits and vegetables! 
Experiments showed canned mush- 
rooms to be essentially of equal 
nutritive value with the fresh product. 


For information on how to make use 
of this nutritious vegetable—write 
for FREE recipe booklets for your 
class—your files—your home! State 
number desired, name and address. 


Write to: Marion Allen, Secretary 
Cultivated Mushroom 
Institute of America, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


621 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


CULTIVATED 


Look for 
this seal 
PURE 

«UNBLEACHED on the 
can. It 
is a guar- 
iF antee of 
finest 
*Proceed- CULTIVATED MUSHROOM quality 

ings Amer. INSTITUTE OF AMERICA an 
purity. 

(1942) 


FEEDING 
THE BABY 


This new unit 
has been added 
to Program of 


“BABY CARE for HEALTH and COMFORT”’ 


The series comprises six lessons, large illus- 
trated wall charts, student folders prepared in 
cooperation with Gerber’s Baby Foods, John- 
son & Johnson Baby Products, Vanta Baby 
Garments and Esmond Baby Blankets. 

Free to Home Economists, teachers, leaders 
of student clubs, adult groups in home nurs- 
ing, hygiene, classes in baby clinics, health 
centers and hospitals. Send request for BABY 
CARE literature to 


Bureau of Educational Services 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE BYRON G. MOON CO., INC. 


401 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL NOW. 
“High-level” ENRICHED 


All Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested”’ Flour milled 
since October 1st has been enriched in accord- 
ance with new higher government standards 


+++ with 8 OZ. CONTAINS 
eee 100% of min. daily req. 
RIBOFLAVIN........ 
(8 milligrams) 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 
NUTRITION CHECK-UP GHART 
Fi 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common . Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional irements. Very 2 
One set to home economics 


— 
o 


teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 

WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Lesson for Today: 


SCOTCH MEAT PATTIES 


For a first frying lesson, try this simple, timely 
recipe. It suggests an appetizing way to stretch 
meat by using left-over cooked cereal. 


E SOLUTION to the problem of “short-order” 
meals is the skillet, but what sins may be com- 
mitted in the name of pan-frying! For poor frying 
technique can spoil flavors ... waste fat . . . waste 
food. Costly mistakes in wartime! 

Teach your students how to fry foods properly. 
Show them how this quick, easy, economical meth- 
od can turn out good-tasting, digestible meals. 
Stress these two essentials: 


| 34 cup oatmeal 
(or other left-over cooked breakfast cereal) 
| 1 cup ground raw meat (beef, mutton, or veal) 
1 ege 
| Combine ingredients. Season with salt and 
| pepper. Form into flat round cakes. Dip in 
flour and fry in hot skillet containing enough 
| Crisco to cover bottom. When brown on both 
l sides, cover and cook slowly for a few minutes. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL 


I. Skill in adjusting heat under the 
frying pan. 


consider how easily foods may pick up unpleasant, 
rancid odors during frying. 

Pure, all-vegetable Crisco is an ideal fat for frying. Both you and your students will enjoy frying 
It holds up well under frying conditions. It comes with Crisco. No other fat can give you finer results 
to you fresh and bland in flavor—free from allim- in any cooking demonstration that calls for short- 


purities. These are important factors when you — ening, than pure, all-vegetable Crisco. 
| 
FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


CRISCO 


Home Economics Department, Ivorydale, Ohio 
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2. Selection of a good frying fat. 
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"FOOD FIGHTS 


Here’s what every homemaker 
can do about food 
to help win the fight 


Yo have a great 
opportunity to 
help bring Victory 
sooner. Food, the sub- 
ject of so much of your 
teaching, has become 
a powerful—perhaps 
the most powerful— 
weapon of the war. 
Everything you do 
— to make homemakers 
realize this—every pointer you give them on 
how to save food and make better use of it— 
is vitally important in our fight for freedom. 
Every day radio programs, posters, news- 
paper and magazine articles and advertise- 
ments remind homemakers that “‘ Food Fights 
For Freedom.” They urge that families con- 


Perhaps you would welcome at this time 
additional teaching material on buying and 
saving food. Many teachers have found our 
wartime edition of ‘The Food Dollar” a very 
practical and usable booklet on this subject. 
“Cut waste—-use every crumb, every drop 
Stretch the available food supply, too, by eat 
ing the right foods—the most nutritious foods,” 
asks the Government. “‘The Food Dollar” 
shows the homemaker how to do both as well 
as how to get the most value for the food 
money she has to spend. 
Sent for mailing cost only 

We will gladly send you as many copies of 
“*The Food Dollar’ as you may need for 2!o¢ 
each to cover mailing costs. All the 33 other 
Household booklets on money 


serve, share and play square with food. 

What you can do = =f Management and better buymanship 
You, with your technical knowledge are available on the same basis. With 
of food and your skill in imparting it your copy of ‘* The Food Dollar’’ you 
to others, can show homemakers how will receive a descriptive list of the 
best to do all three. You have before Fights entire series. Why don’t you send 
you a great opportunity to serve on F fee onto the coupon for a supply of “The 

the home front. j= Food Dollar’ now? 
7 
| Research Dept. JHE-11 | 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE | 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 | 
| Please send. .... . copies of ““The Fedd Dollar.” 
ESTABLISHED 18678 | Name 

Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 | 

| Address. | 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with | » | 
315 branches in 205 cities L City State | 
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Before a product is awarded the Seal of Quality, it is analyzed 


and tested for raw material content, construction, serviceability. If 
it is approved ...it is Certified and awarded the Seal of Quality. 
But that is only the beginning of the story! * At regular intervals 
thereafter, members of our Consumers’ Division buy the Certified 
products on the open market. These products, bought at random, 
are check-tested to see whether they are maintaining their original 
standards of quality ... to see whether they still deserve the Seal 
of Quality. * Remember .. . the Seal of Quality is not a permanent 
award ...it is a probationary honor in force only as long as the product 
it identifies maintains standards. * That is your permanent protection! 


The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg”-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 


Bijou Hosiery. .... ........ BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC 
Headlight and Coowa Overalls. CROWN OVERALL MFG, COs 


North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
NORTH AMERICAN RA YON CORP, 
Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Dry Cleaner 
BILL OIL COMPANY 


Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Yotervent Fabri 
UBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


* American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING: 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA * GREENSBORO WOONSOCKET. CHICAGO 
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FEEDING BABIES AND THEIR 
FAMILIES 


By HELEN MONSCH, Head of the Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, and MARGUERITE K. HARPER, 
Instructor in Foods and Nutrition, Both at the College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University. 


Starting with a simple review of general nutrition, this 
book follows with the essentials of feeding individuals 
of all ages. Special attention is given to feeding the 
infant and the preschool child. The appendix contains 
particularly useful information in chart and diagram- 
matic form. 386 pages. Illustrated. 6 by 9. $3.50. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NUTRITION 
AND DIETETICS: A Workbook 


By ALBERTA DENT, Professor of Home Economics, 
New Jersey College for Women. 


This book applies basic principles to individual and 
family dietary problems. The material is arranged in 
units consisting of an introduction, outline, suggested 
references, study questions and problems. Gives direc- 
tions for showing information graphically, with numer- 
ous suggestions for exhibits on food and nutrition. 
282 pages. Illustrated. 8} by 10}. $2.00. 


Books an Home Economics 


THE FAMILY AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


THE ARTS OF COSTUME AND 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


By GRACE M. MORTON, Head of the Clothing and 
Textiles Division of the University of Nebraska. 

An absorbing study of the meaning of style, design 
essentials for good costume, the fundamentals of color 
and the art of combining colors, texture and texture 
combination, clothes to improve irregular figures, under- 
standing and dressing to temperament, enhancing per- 
sonal coloring, hats and hairdressing, wardrobe building. 
400 pages. 147 illustrations. 7 by 9}. College Edi- 
tion—$3.50. Trade Edition—$#}4.50. 


FOOD FOR PEOPLE 

By MARGARET G. REID, Professor of Economies, 
Iowa State College 

A discussion of the social problem of more adequate 
diets and the ways of increasing nutritional adequacy. 
Considers food production, food consumption and pur- 
chasing habits, current problems and proposals for 
improvement. Chapters on official food budgets, the 


food stamp plan, school lunch programs, food adver- 
tising, legal protection against inferior foods and mis- 
representation, and the development of food grades, 
restraints on trade, the agricultural adjustment pro- 
grams, and wartime control of food. 653 pages. Illus- 
trated. Gby9. $4.00. 


By JOSEPH KIRK FOLSOM, Professor of Sociology, Vassar College 
This book surveys most of the important research on the family, family relations, and mar- 


riage. 
vidual-psychological approaches. 


It offers a balanced treatment, using the anthropological, sociological, and indi- 
It deals both with social structure and “character 


structure.” Discusses the probable future of the family as an outcome of changing values 


and ideologies. 755 pages. 6 by 9. $4.00. 


Copies Available on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 4th AVE. 
NEW YORK (16), N. Y. 
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